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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





A Poem, in six Can- 
Svo. pp. 290. Lone 


Bodiam Castle. 
tos, with notes. 
don. I818. 


Tunis poem is written in the style and 
metreof Mr. Scott. That it is most de- 
cidedly an initation, or that the author 
has built his manner upon the taste and 
peculiarity of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, &c. is very apparent, and we 
find some plagiarisms acknowledged 1 in 
the notes. “he scene is laid about the 
year 1248; it partly relates to the rebel- 
jious Simon de Montford, Earl of Lei- 
cester, a daring and ferocious nobleman, 
who, notwithstanding bis near connex- 
ion with King Henry, by his mother’s 
side, joined the opposing forces, and 
afterwards quitting Keneiworth Castle, 
attached himself to a party of pirates, 
from thie Cinque Ports, and openly 
headed those lawless bands. His 
share im the present tale rests upoa an 
injury of a private nature sustained from 
D’Alanrig, Baron of Bodiam, by 
treachery ‘and murder intended to have 
been practised upon Hubert, the younger 
brother of Moatford, who, at an early 
age, 1 consequence of his family mis- 
fortunes, was thrown upon the protec- 
tion and bounty of D’ Alanrig—without 
his name or birth transpiring. The 
mutual and progressive ailection of this 


gallant youth and Bertha, the Maid of 


Bodiam, forms the basis of the story, 
and is told with sunplicity, feeling, aud 
grace :— 


“Unknown his lineage and his name, 

To Bodiam’s towers young Montford came : 
The baron marked his visage fair, 

His ready wit, and martial air, 

And took the stripling for his page :— 
But, when he reach’d maturer age, 

By royal Edward's conquering hand 

Was belted on his knightly beaud 

Gav was his mood, his lau tghing eye 
Danced with expression keen and s! v; 
And many a maideuw’s heaving breast 

The tr iumpls of that eye confess’, 

When, tried in vain, each female art 

Had fail'd to hold his fragrant heart. 

Yet in that bosom wild and free , 

Lurk’d much of generous sympathy : 
Thus, when poor Bertha’s grief he view'd, 
He loved to cheer her mournful mood, 

Nor deem'd he e’er that frolic child, 
Through tangled woodlauds roaming wild, 


Vou. I. 





| Could weave for him the mzgic chain 
| Which fairer hands had twined in vain. 





Hours quickly pass, and months rell on 
That child was now to woman grown, 
Aud sprightly wit and geaius high 


_—— 
? 


| Gave tenfold Justre to her eye: 
| Yet still, with fond, 


familiar grace, 

Would Bertha gaze on Huhbert’s face, 

And bid him frame some merry lay 

To charm her tedious hours away : 

Then smile to mark his faltering tongue 

As careless on his arm she hung ; 

Nor guess’d the simple maiden why 

[tis bosom heav’d the frequent sigh, 

Nor knew the cause that flush’d his cheek,— 
With hopes and fears he durst not speak. 


Well could Sir Hubert play his part 

To win a lady’s gentle heart, 

Yet here the knight at last must own 
His skill by simple maid o’erthrown 5 
For Bertha’s heart and Bertha’s mind 
Were such as rarely bless mankind 

But though he fail to gain her car 

By every theme to maiden de: al’y 

Yet let bim tell of classic lore, 

Of ancient kings and times of yore, 
Aud Bertha’s step attentive stays, 
Unmindful of the ardent gaze 

That, while his tongue his heart belies, 
Would scek his seutence in her eyes :— 
Andoh! wheu Bertha loved to learn, 
Judge if he proved a teacher stern.” 


The Baron’s forces are called out to 
action, and, woon the point of departure, 

















In vain on wall and turret grey, 
Noontide may cast his ardent ray ; 

Qn thy lone towers aud rcofless halls, 
At night, uo deeper silence falls ! 

Sad remuant now of feadal pride, 

thy open courts the storm must bide, 
And wait from time the cheerless doom 
Which sends all nature to the temh, 
Yet furious blast and wintry rain 
Those massy walls assault in vain, 
And, on the gently sloping hill, 

Thy lofty turrets triumph still: 

Still, on thy broad and lonely moat, 

Mid weeds and sedge, their shadows float, 
Still threatens, like impending fate, 
The stern portcullis’ iron grate. 

But mid thy courts, with grass o’ergrown, 
The gnat’s shrill tr wp is heard alone ; ; 
Ou the high turret’s ivied crest, 

The jackdaw builds his lonely nest, 

And should some curious foot intrude 
To drive him from his solitude, 
Screaming around his airy throne, 

He barshly claims it for his own. 


Thus human glory flits away, 

The gandy pageant of a day! 

The banuer proud, the trophied hall, 
Before uppitying eld must fall, 

And all that once made life so blithe, 
Must feel that ceaseless mower’s scythe : 
Yet still, in this remoter age, 

Some massive piles resist his rage 5 


| And strip’d [stripp’d] of every lighter part 


ifubert unfolds bis passion to Bertha. | 


‘Phe haughty Baron becomes a witness 
of this unknown stripline’s aspiring 
wishes; and, as he never returns, toge- 
ther with other suspicious circumstances, 
itis plain that he was to have been des- 
patched by the orders of his patron :— 


“Thus years pass’d by; yet she, of all 
Blithest of yore in field er hall, 
No louger heeds the festive call: 
Her harp—the wight wind’s 
blast— ° 
The silence of the midnight hour,— 
When fancy rales with despot power, 
And float around her louely bower 
Unearthly sounds, and scenes long past,— 
These were the wild romantic Joys she chose 
Vo fill her waking dreams, and lull her to re- 
pose,” . 


mournful 


The introduction to the second canto 
will furnish a specimen of our author's 
reflections, and present a proof of his 
mit and feeling mind ; 
it relates to the former and present state 
of Bodiain Castle :— 


possessing an elec 


“Tn vain upon thy riivd pie, 


| Bodiam ! the rising moon may smile ; 


2A 





Which Age displayed the builder's art, 
I: simple majesty of size, 

Still brave the frown of wintry skies. 
And thus, amid the wreck uf time, 
Heroic actions tower soblime: 

The winning air, the bosom warm, 
That gave each act a secret charm 5 
The cheering voice, the stern command 
That check’d or spurr'd the martial band,— 
These, with the actors, all are gone : 
Que proud remembrance lives alone.” 


The elder Montford, brother of Hu- 
bert, who has so long been missing, 
now arrives at the Castle, in the disguise 
of a friar: he inquires of Bertha the 
fate of his kinsman, aud betrays the 
livh rank but dishonoured family of 
him she had loved and lost,—her ina- 
hility to afford satisfactory intelligence 
of Hubert, confirms the noble pirate’s 
suspicions of her father’s guilt, and he 
determines upon ample veugeance :— 


* No word in answer Bertha speke ; 

Her proud heart swelld, but had it broke, 
The same undaunted nature st. 

Had bow'd her feelings to her will: 

With aspect cold, and haughty look, 
She paid meet reverence, though bis name 
Could now no move such homage claim ,; 

But, when his way he outward took, 
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Yet seldom is it given to man 
Those hours of deep remorse to scan: 
Pride locks to rest the struggling sigh, 
Checks the deep groau of agony, 
Smooths the dark brow, and wears a smile 
The world’s gay minions to beguile ; 
The hour when conscience wakes is known 
To demons and herself alone. 

Exhausted by that agony, 
Upon his couch the baron cast 

His wearied limbs ;—his haggard eye 
Closed for a time, and slept at last. 
He slept ;—but ou his slumbers rose 
Visions of woe that bar'd [barr’d] repose : 
Fancy ber airy forms array’d 
The torture of his soul to aid, 

And banded fiends were there, 
Floating before his wilder’d eye, 

With smile of devilish mockery. 

To urge him to dispair.” 

In the depth of the night, in stillness 
and moonlight, a body of mailed war- 
riors appear on the hill. It is Montford’s 
band ; determined, desperate, and cau- 
tious, they gain the battlements in se- 
cret :-— 


“ Across the moat the planks are laid, 
The ladders brought, the troop array’d :— 
Still sleeps the guard !—by Heaven !—the foe 
Has cross’d the gulf that yawn'd below, 
Though there, with ease, an infant’s hand 
Had whelin’d in death the venturous band. 
Foremost of all the earl was seen ;— 
Not one was there so bold that durst 
Where Montford step’d to step the first : 
But little reck’d that warrior keen 
Of doubt or danger ;—on he went, 
Though the frail fence ’twixt bim and death 
Quiverd at every step, and bent 
His ponderous weight beneath. 
To that stern spirit it was joy 
To tempt the fate which others fly, 
And sweet he deem’d it to engage 
Once more upon a mauly stage, 
Where he might grapple, hand to hand, 
With noble blood and knightly brand.” 


The warder falls an instant sacrifice, 
the keysare gained, and nearly the whole 
guard are bereft of life before the sleep- 
ing inhabitants are aware of the ha- 
voc: Gloucester’s son, and the other 
knizhts, arrive too late, except t» share a 
bloody death; D’ Alanrig is left wound- 
ed, and the pirates carry off Bertha. 
The stranger knight arrives—he pursues 
the fugitives—and wrests his loug-loved 
maid from the grasp of her rude euards, 
and ts wounded in her defence. Mont- 
ford comes up, and the brothers recog- 
nize each other: Elubert entreats the 
earl to save himself by flight and dis- 
yuise—he assumes his brother’s armour, 
and mounts the Arab steed.—Lubert 
and Bertha now appear reserved for 
happier hours; but Ferrars, a kuight, 
returning from the combat, who had 
met Montford in Hubert’s armour, and 
mistaken the brothers, now beheld, 
whom he deemed the pirate, seated by 
the maid. He couched his lance, and 
pierced his friend to the heart: — 


“Short task remains :—the moment dread 
VV as pass: the noble spirit thed 





her silken canopy. —When all was ready 
for commencing the fight :-— 


“* Hark! distant first, and now more shrill, 
A horn is heard upon the hill ! 
And winding downward from the wood, 
A warrior, clad complete iu steel, 
His courser stirr’d with armed heel, 
Till in mid lists he stood. 
White as the wreath of wintry snow 
That circles Hermon’s lofty brow, 
With foot that match’d the lightning’s speed, 
And fiery as his native land, 
Yet curb’d beneath that stalworth hand, 
Bounded and pranced his Arab steed, 
No ’squire attended in his train, 
No page to hold the broider’d rein, 
No herald’s voice his line proclaim’d, 
His titles, or bis triumphs named : 
Yet all his gallant port who view’d, 
Had sworn he sprang of noble blood ; 
So fair he sate,—so well his hand 
That fiery courser cou'd command, 
So practised seem’d he, in the field, 
His arms with graceful skill to wield.” 


That this stranger knight of the cross 
vanquishes the whole field—that his 
helm is crowned with the victor’s wreath, 
and his breast bound with the triumph- 
ant baldvick, by fair Bertha—and that 
this valiant knight is, in fact, the long- 
lost Hubert, may easily be guessed. 
After all his victories, the Lord of Bo- 
diam is boldly impeached of murderous 
intentions, and cited to appear the next 
morning to try his cause with the 
stranger knight in single combat. The 
challenge is accepted and the knight 
disappears :— 


* Counting the weary lapse of time 

By the slow bell’s returning chime, 

With aching head, and throbbing breast, 

Bertha her sleepless pillow press’d. 

All was so still, she scarcely knew 

If memory, to her office true, 

Reeall’d the last tumultuous day, 

Or fancy, in her airy sway, 

Had form’d a scene of mimic strife 

To mock the sterner woes of life. 

Oh! there are hours,—she felt it then, 
When woe’s immeasurable bourn 
Seems, to whatever side we turn, 

Stretcl’d far beyond our mortal ken ; 

Like India’s fabled ocean belt, 

Whose bound, if bound there be, is hid 
Where darkening clouds all sight forbid, 

He, who such stunning hour has felt, 

Whose heart has eer been taught to know 

The last torpedo stroke of woe, 

May guess, what words would ill express, 

How press’d on Bertha’s soul that might of 

wretchedness.” 


The guilty soul of D’Alanrig  ba- 
nished sleep, and he reflected upon the 
coming morning, when it might be re- 
quired of him to answer for unrepented 
deeds of evil:— 


“ Yes, there are hours of woe and fear, 

When guilt bebolds its penance near, 
That mock description’s art ; 

Till nature, shrinking from the strife, 

Throws down, perchance, the load of life 
To ease a bursting heart: 

Reckless, if preseut woe she leave, 

What vealms may he beyoud the grave. 





She sought no longer to control 

The imperious feelings of her soul, 

Her brow upon her haad she leant, 

Upon the earth her eye was bent, 
So motionless she sate, 

By magic art thou might’st have thought 

That breathing form in stone was wrought, 
Which glow’d with life so late.” 


The latter simile reminds us forcib} 
of the Lady of the Lake—* Like mony. 
ment of Grecian art.” 

The baron brings home a party of 
valiant guests, amongst the rest, Lord 
Guy de Clare, the noble heir of Glox. 
cester °== 
‘€ Shrinking from Clare’s too eager view, 
Displeased, the maiden backward drew, 

And on her glowing cheek, 

The flush of deep carnation hue 

A proud disdain did speak. 

Full oft before had Gloucester’s heir 
Beheld, perchance, a form as fair, 

Beheld,—nor look’d again ; 

But now with fond regard he gazed, 

Adored the phantom he had raised, 
And huge’d his airy chain. 

For where is necromautic spell, 

Shall grace a female form so well 

As that deep blush and downcast eye, 

Which seems from every glance to fly !” 


A tournament is proclaimed, and the 
chivalry of England assemble on the 
lands of Bodiam to prove their valour, 
and to receive its meed from the hands 
of the fair Bertha. In the mean time, 
the revengeful Earl Montford is _pre- 
paring his pirate band to assail the 
‘astle with carnage and plunder—his 
preparations for sailing in the night, are 
not unlike those of Conrad, when he at- 
tacks the pacha’s towers, in the Cor- 
sairi— 

“ Upon the vessel's lofty prow 


Montford sate, leaning on his hand, 
And, as he press’d his burning brow, 


Pondevr'’d the past, the future scan’d (seann’d: | 


[t was the last sad hour that he 
Could sit and muse in privacy, 

And all the load of needless guilt, 
The blood in hate or anger spilt, 
Now weigh’d his haughty spirit down, 
As if he felt the Almighty’s frown. 

‘It is too late, he muttering said, 
‘Who, when the string is loosed, can stay 
The winged arrow’s murderous way’ 

The bow is beut, the shaft is sped; 
What boots it now the swerd to sheath, 
Aud meet a more inglorious death? 

Like star that shoots along the skies, 
Tien darkling sinks no more to rise, 
My orb, once sparkling o’er the flood, 
May sink at last and set in blood; | 
But those who first my vengeance woke, 
Must bide the storm they dared provoke. 
Peace | boding monitor !—no more, 
Fate has no keener wrongs in store, 
Nor reck 1 whether doom'd to feel 
The headsman’s axe or foeman’s steel.” 
The scene shifts back to where 
joust was about to begin, and " un 
led to the field of inartial combat. 


: Ye ael 
thi sits us an abstracted umpire, 
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But oo fond tear did Bertha shed, 
Her full heart choked the sigh : | 
Sv calm she seem’d, thou might’st have said, 
Loss borme so patiently 
Was little felt :—a child might deem 
That he, who from some stunning blow 
Lies motionless, in pleasant dream 
Was couch’d to rest :-—who judges so? 
Full well we know he wakes again 
But to severer sense of pain. 
E’en so, beneath the last dread blow, 
If the firm heart disdain to break, 
‘Tis but to feel a Ditterer woe 
Wring it to torture when we wake.” 


Thus this tale, possesssing great pa- 
thos, is brought to a conclusion. ~The 
poetry 1s smooth and often harmonious ; 
it displays more fancy than strength, 
but combines many romantic ideas, and 
figurative similies, with an absence of 
all pomp and assumed superiority. 
There is here and there a suitable and 
jure allusion to religious feelings, par- 
ticularly to the workings of a good or 
evil conscience—which, though unob- 
trusive, has a favourable tendency, and 
conveys a satisfactory testimony of the 
author’s principles. —There is, also, often 
a graceful turn of sentiment, and a re- 
fined expression of mind which is highly 
creditable to the poet. 

The character of the heroine is firm ; 
she possesses fortitude, constaucy, and 
high-born dignity, and is not of the 
common stamp of helpless goodness 
and fond inconsistency ; and she is more 
eminently fascinating in mind than 
person. 

The very interesting lines in the 
‘* Conclusion,” in relating to theindivi- 
dual history of the poet, are calculated 
to awaken much sympathy. We cannot 
help regretting that sorrow and adversity 
have laid the foundation-stone of the 
ainusement he has yielded us, but hope 
he will again beguile his hours of retlec- 
tion and solitude by indulging ta tiie 
effusions of his muse. 





A Second Journey through Persia, Ar- 
menia, and Asia Minor, to Constan- 
tinople, between the years 1810 and 
1810 ; with a Journal of the Voyage, 
by the Brazils and Bombay, to the 
Persian Gulf ; together with an 
Account of the Proceedings of His 
Majesty’s Embassy, under His Ex- 
cellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
K L. T. By James Morier, Esq., 
late His Majesty’s Secretary of Em- 
bassy and Minister Plenipoteutiary to 
the Court of Persia. 4to. pp. 435. 
London, 1818. 

Persta, formerly the most renowned 

of nations, the arbiter of all the eastern, 

and no small portion of the western 
world, had latterly sunk so completely 
into oblivion, that Mr, Merier, on his 





appointment as ambassador to that 
court, a few years since, experienced 
considerable delay in the fillimg up of 
his credentials, in consequence of the 
dificulty experienced lu ascertaining 
the specific name and titles of the reign- 
ing sovereign. But this want has since 
heen amply supplied, principally by the 
writings of Sir John Malcolm, and the 
present and former works of Mr. M., to 
which latter we shall now call the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

It having been considered necessary 
to send a British mission to Persia, it 
was arranged that Mirza Abul Hassan, 
who had come to this country as ame- 
bassador in 1809, should accompany the 
British embassy. The Lion, Captain 
Heathcote, was accordingly chosen for 
this service*, After a voyage of near 
seven months, and a short stay of about 
a fortnight, at Rio di Janeiro, the am- 
bassadors arrived at their destined port ; 
and it being a matter of considerable 
importance with the Persian ambassa- 
dor, that he should land under the most 
favourable auspices, he waited until 
the astrologers had fixed upon the pro- 
pitious moment, which was three hours 
after sunrise, on the following morning. 
At the appointed time, he quitted the 
vessel, and, owing to the want of a con- 
venient landing-place, it became neces- 
sary to carry his excellency on men’s 
shoulders. A number of Persians im- 
mediately proffered their services, whom 
he refused, and requested that the sai- 
lors should perform this office, saying 
‘by them he had been brought thus 
far, and by them he would be landed.” 

The Enelish embassy did not land 
until the 5th of March, they having 
been delayed for two days, owing to the 
number of tents necessary to be pitched 
outside the town, for the accommoda- 
tion of his excelleney and suite. The 
appearance of Bushire, and the effect it 
produces on the mind of a stranger, is 
highly interesting: especially, as it af- 
fords a tolerably correct picture of the 
generality of Persian towns, 


“It would, perhaps, be impossible to give 
to an inhabitant of London a correct idea 
of the first impressions made upon the Eu- 
ropean stranger on his landing in Persia. 
Accustomed, as his eye has been, to neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and a general appear- 
ance of convenience Inthe exteriors of 
life, he feels a depression of spirits in be- 
holding the very contrary. Instead of 
houses with high roofs, well glazed aid 
painted, and in neat rows, he finds taem 
low, flat roofed, without windows, placed 
in little connection. In vain he looks tor 





Ss ' was the same vessel which, eigh- 
toon veurs betere, had carnied Lord Macartaey 
to China 


His 








what his idea of a street may be; he 
makes his way through the narrowest 
lanes, incumbered with filth, dead animals, 
and mangey dogs. He hears a language 
totally new to him, spoken by people 
whose looks and dress are equally extraor- 
dinary. Instead of our smooth chins and 
light dresses, he finds rough faces, masked 
with beards and imustachios,  in* long 
flapping clothes. He sees no active peo- 
ple walking about, with an appearance of 
something todo, but here and there he 
meets a native just crawling atong in slip- 
shod shocs. When he seeks the markets 
and shops, a new and original scene opens 
upon him. Little open sheds, in rows, be- 
tween which is a yng serving as a 
street, of about eight feet in breadth, are 
to be seen, instead of our closely shut 
shops, with windows gaily decked. Here 
the vender sits, surrounded with his wares. 
Ina country where there is so little apparent 
security of property, it is surprizing how 
a man so easily exposes his goods to the 
pilfer of rogues. Comparisons might be 
made without end; but, however distres<- 
ing the transition from great civilization to 
comparative barbarity may be, yet it is 
certain, that first impressions soon wear 
off, and that the stall receives anew ac- 
cession of feelings, adapted precisely to 
the situation in which it is placed.’ ~ 


During the stay of the embassy at 
Bushire, the most suffocating heat was 
frequently experienced, principally oc- 
casioned by the long continuance of 
the south-east wind, which regularly 
brought large flights of locusts: 
the description of which affords Mr. 
M. an excellent opportunity for indulg- 
ing in his favourite pursuit, * the il- 
lustrating of the history and language of 
the Bible :—” 


“The south-east wind = constantly 
brought with it innumerable flights of lo- 
custs ; but those which fell, on this ocea- 
sion, were informed, were not of the pre- 
datory sort*. They were three inches 
long, from the head tothe extremity of the 
wing, and their body and head of a bright 
yellow. ‘The locust which destroys vege- 
tation is of a larger kind, and of a dee 
red{. As soon as the wind had subsided, 





——- —— 


* On alinost the same day (12th March), 
1074, Chardin, in his journey from Zar to 
Jender Abassi, saw a flight of locusts, which, 
he says, darkened the air. They were very 
large and red.—Chardin’s Travels, vol. ix. p. 227. 

+ In a subsequeat page, Mr. M. describes 
those locusts, which he considers as the “ read 
plague ;” thes seemed to march in regulary bat- 
talions, crawling over every thing that lay in 
their passage, in one straight front. They en. 
tered the tumost recesses of the houses, were 
found iu every Corner, stuck to our clothes, and 
infested our food, “The operation of the female 


locust, indaying her eggs, is highly interesting. 
She chuoses a picce of light earth, well protected 
by a bush or hedge, where she makes a hole 
for hevseif, so deep that her head just Appeais 
She here deposits an oblong sub 
tance, exactly the shape of her o wn body, 
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the plain of Bushire was covered by a 
great number of its poorer inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, who came out 
to gather locusts, which they eat; they 
dry and salt’ them, and after- 
ah sell them in the bazars, as the feod 
of the lowest peasantry. When boiled, 
the yellow ones turn re d, and eat like stale 
or decayed shrimps*. ‘The locusts and 
wild honey, which St. John ate in the 
wilderness, are perhaps p: ticularly men- 
tioned to shew that he fared as the poorest 
of men, and not as a wild man, as some 
mightinterprett. Indeed the general ap 
pearance of St. John, clothed with came Is? 
hair {rather shin], with a leathern girdle 
around his loins, and living a life of the 
greatest self denial, was that of the older 
Jewish prophets, Zach. xiii. 4.; and such 
was the dese of Elijah, the hairy man, 
with a girdle about his loins, deseribed in 
2 Kings, i. 8.” 


| 
aisO 


On the arrival of the embassy at 
Shiraz, Mr. M. resolved on an excur- 
sion to Persepolis; and, being fur- 
nished by the ambassador with a meh- 
mandar?, for protection, and two Per- 
sian stone-cutters, he departed ou the 
26th of April, Of these venerable 
ruins Mr. M. gives the following de- 
scription :— 


‘The mostinteresting part of the ruins, 
In point of sculptured de ‘tall, is cert ainly 
the front of the staircase, which leads to 
the great hall of columns; and here | 
found many fallen pieces, corresponding 
to those still erect. I caused one large 
stone to be turned, upon which was sculp- 
tured the busts of two large figures. It 
Was iinpossible to carr¥ away the whole 
block, as I had no other mode of conve y- 
ance than the backs of mules and asses; 
consequently, the two fleures were oblige : 
tobe separated; but, u: fortunately, ave 
running across the upper part of the stone, 
the head-dress of ane of the heures was bro- 
k n off in the operation. ‘T he Persians do 
not know the use of the saw in stone-cut- 
ting, therefore iny dissectiops were per- 
formed in a very rude imanner. Twas 
licky to tind the commencement of the 
arrow-headed thse ription, | the te rmination 
of which Le Bruyn has given in his draw 
ines; so, if this character should ever “a 
de ‘iphered, we should be in possession of 
the whole of the inscription. T perceived 
the angle of a block just appearing on the 
surface of the ground, opposite to that part 





which contains 2 considerable number of eggs, 
arranged in neat order, In rovs, against each 
other, which remain buried in the ground 
most carefully, and artificially protected from 
the cold of the winter. Whe that is over, 
several mate locusts surround aud kill her. 

> “"The locust was a clean meat.” Levit. 
x1. 22. 

t Another opinion is, thet the “ locusts” of 
St. Jolin, verea hind of bean, the frattof the 
hichas hene , in 


WOad relay ( Vi. 
deuemiunsted the “ Jocust- 
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North America, 
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of the Inscription which is now remaining 
and con ded d it must be th : Conebeee. - 
ment of it: it may be imagine vd how happy 
[ was to find, after the long toil of diggii gs 
itup, thatimy conclusion was well founded 
“Both Le Bruyn and Cha rdin have on ly 
given one line of figures on the left of the 


stuircase ; but as It was e\ ident, that in or- 
der to con rplete the sym ‘try there 
must have been the same number on the 


leit as there are on the right, I hired some 
labourers from the surrounding villages, 
aid madethem dig. ‘Vo my great delight, 
a second row of figures, highly preserved, 
were discovered, the of whose 
faces, hair, dresses, arms, and general 
character, seemed but as the work of yes- 
terday. ‘The faces of all the figures to the 
right of the staircase are mutil ited, which 
must be attributed to the bigotry of the 
nrst Mussulmans, who invaded Persia; 
those of the newly-dis covered figures are 
quite pertect, which shows that the vy must 
have been covered before the Saracenic 
invasion: the nicety of their preservation 
would lead one to suppose, that they had 
been so protected for many ages before 
that invasion. 

«On comparing Le Bruyn’s, Chardin’s, 
and Niehbuhr’s drawings, ‘with the sculp- 
tures, I found them in “seneral correct In 
outline, 
dress, arms, &c. Although the figures 
are in themselves ill- -proportioned, inele- 

gant, and deficient in anatomical drawing, 
yet the y are prodigiously interesting In 
reneral ¢ haracter, and have not been done 
justice to in the works of those travellers. 


details 


‘Lhev funish the best models of what were 


with 


Alex- 


the nations that invaded Greece 
Xerxes, and that were subdued by 
ander.’ 

(To be continued.) 








ON ‘THE WINTER THEATRES. 
lo the Editor of the Literary 
Sin,—Although [by no means wish to 
make vour val table ps per the vehicle ofa 
protracte d discussion on the Winter Thea- 
tres. yet as you have already adinitied the 
letters of several Correspondents, In which 
the conduct of the propre ‘tors Or managers 


' Journal. 


is very freely censured, [ trust you will 
insert a few words intheir detenace.— I beg 
not to be misunderstood—I can ne ither 


vindicate their general monopolizing spi- 
rit, nor that strange mismanagement of 
one theatre which [ fear has irrevocably 
ruined it. 

The charges of your Corre sponder its, 
against the managers of our Winter ‘Lhea- 
tres, and the causes which are supposed to 
have oceassioned the preseut depressed 

state of drama, are threefold. ‘The 
high prices of adimission ; the facilities af- 
forded to imprope ir females, by which the 
respe ciable part of society are pres ented 
frou tre aque nting the theatre s; andthe ne- 
timate drama, orrather the 
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! 


olect ot the | eo 


villuting the tuste of the cabbie by melo- 

beatin ane ratewnines, NOV . oir aie 
ough TPreoret, asin mars the 
ectine of the dram boty ey y 





but imperfect in the details of 
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ment which abruptly closed, andare likely 
to prevent the re -ope ning of one 
national theatres, vet Lam far fr®y 
buting it to these causes 
Tha present prices of f aidimiesinn may, 
I think, be very well vindicated on the 
score of principle, and I should much 
~ sti on the policy of lowe ring them; | 
that [ am not sufliciently iy 
quan ‘ds with theatrical history to state the 
prog sive increase of the prices of ad- 
mission, buta reference to them, at ditfer- 
rat periods, and the proportionate ex. 
pense’, may enable us to judge how fy 
they have kept pace with each other. Inthe 
time of our immortal bard, when the the- 
atres were infinitely beneath the booths 
at Bartholomew Fair, in poiat of conye- 
nience and decoration, as the area of them 
was exposed to the weather, the price of 
adimission to the galleric s or scaifolds was 
sixpence, and to the best rooms or boxes 
a shilling, though, afterwards, it apps ars to 
have risen to two shillings, and half a 
crown: the standing room, in the grea or 
open yard, was, in some of the thicatres, 
only a penny or two-pence. The « PX 
penses of these establishments must how- 
ever, have been very trifling, since ‘it ap. 
years, from the manuscript of Lord Siai- 
lope, treasurer ot the chamber to King 
James [, that the customary sum rane to 
John Heminge and his company, for the 
performance “ofa play at court, was twenty 
nobles, orsix pounds thirteen shillings ai i 
fourpence. And Edward Alleyn met 
tions in hisdiary, that he once had so slender 
an audience in his theatre, called the For- 
tune, that the whole receipts of the house 
amounted to no more than three pounds 
and some odd shillings.”’* By a newspe- 
per, of the year 722, now before me, I 
find that at the theatres o! Drury Lane 
and Linceln’s Inn Vields, the terins of ad- 
mission then were—Dboxes, 5s., pit, ds., and 


of our 
attr}. 


MNfEss 


gallery, 2s. Ilow much earlier these 
prices, which appear extravagant, for the 
time, first obtained, Lam not p: ¥ 8 ared to 
say, but that they continued till after “the 


Zour d and wholesome days ot Garrick.” as 
one of vour c srrespondents ternis them, I 
will admit; butthen the expenses: of thee 
trical management were very irifling, nor 
was there that rapid advance in the nect 
saries of life, andthe rates of remunei lint 
to persons employed, during the whole ot 
that period, that has subs sequently taken 
place. In 1791, when the Drury Lane 
company removed to the King’s ‘Theatre, 
preparatory to the rebuilding their hor - 
the expenses of removal were stated to 0¢ 
11,0001, and, on this account, the p ices 
were raised--boxes, ts. and pit, dd., with ht 
tle opposition on the partot the publ cy ai 
though, in 1792, when Covent Gard ‘ 
afterane xpense of 25,000]., was opened & 
the sae prices, they were pee ected 1 
In 1809, after the calamitous fires, whic! 
de stroyed the two first theatres in the 
world, Covent Garden, having been built 
at an tminense eNpense, and inthe mos 
splendic | manner, the pric es were agaill 
raise esto 7s. and the pit to 45.5 
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together with the addition of some “"¢ ate 
boxes, produced the celebrated O. P. war, 
which, after nearly demolishing the inte- 
rior of the theatre, terminated in compell- 
ing the proprietors to abandon the ad- 
vanced price on the pit, and to throw open 
to the public twenty-two private boxes, 
yielding an annual rent of 8,S8001. ; thus de- 
priving the proprietors of a legitimate 
source of great prolit, and which was cer- 
tainly no inconvenience to the public. 
The emoluments arising from the private 
boxes are so very considerable, that in the 

resent depressed state of the stage, I 
should be glad to see their nuinber consi- 
derably increased ; but, as 


“The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give, 
And who would live to please, must please to 
live,” 


the experiment might be a very dangerous 
one. I might quote the prices of labour, 
at all these periods, which would further 
prove, that the present prices are more 
within the reach of all classes than for- 
merly. 

That too great facilities of admission to 
the theatres may be given to females of a 
certain description [ will ad:mit, although 
J neither think it does much injury to pub- 
lic morals, nor to the finances of these es- 
tablishinents ; for it is extremely doubtful 
to me whether their places would be at all 
occupied, could they be excluded. ‘That 
some reform, in this respect, 1s practica- 
ble, we have an instance in the case of the 
Surrey Theatre, which formerly was so 
much pestered with courtezans, that it was 
dangerous to take a modest female there ; 
but since this house has been under its 
present judicious manager, it is better re- 
gulated in this respect than any other the- 
atre in town. 

The charge made against the two large 
theatres, of neglecting the legitimate 
drama, and corrupting the public taste, is 
too ridiculous to deserve a serious answer, 
when it is considered, that whatever predi- 
lections a manager himself might have, in 
favour of any species of amusement, his own 
interest will prompt to that which best fills 
his house; and if that could have been 
done by comedies or tragedies, he would 
never have left them for exhibitions of so 
inuch more an expensive nature. Drury 
Lane, too, affords an instance, that to depend 
on the legitimate drama only, is not sufti- 
cient; and yet in this Lam very far from 
thinking the public taste vitiated; the sim- 
ple fact is, that the overgrown size of the 
two winter theatres is the source of all 
their misfortunes. ‘They are so large that 
not more than one half of the audience can 
either see or hear sufliciently to enjoy a 
play; the expression of the countenance 
ofthe performers and the best part of the 
dialogue, are entirely lost, and the whole 
performance is either rant to one half of the 
audieace, or mere dumb show to the other. 
Thus, deprived of enjoying the regular 
drama, the public, still fond of theatrical 
eMtertainments, are led to melodramas and 
pantomimes, where the splendour of the 
scenery, orthe tricks of harlequin, and the 
grimace of Grimaldi, afford thei a tein- 
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porary pleasure; but as these are a species 
of entertainment in which the mind scarcely 
at all participates, they soon satiate; while 
the legitimate drama is an intellectual 
treat: itis ‘the feast of reason and the 
tlow of soul,’? and where it can be wit- 
nessed to advantage, will always continue 
to be attractive. Were an instance want- 
ing to prove this fact, [ might adduce the 
Haymarket, which always attracts full 
houses, without those spurious exhibitions 
which have too long disgraced the larger 
houses: the minor theatres, too, are success- 
tul in proportion as their performances ap- 
proach the regular drama; of this the pro- 
prietors of the Winter ‘Theatres were very 
sensible, when they presented their ill-ad- 
vised Memorial against the Olympic and 
Sanspareil Theatres, complaining — that 
these two houses took 1501. nightly at their 
doors, thus depriving them ot ‘‘ their 
chance of profit andthe means of support- 
ing the dignity of the national drama;”’ 
and that the minor theatres have trans- 
gressed the bounds prescribed by their li- 
censes, in enacting regular dramas with 
regular companies. ‘To this Memoria! 
Mr. Elliston has written a reply, in which 
he retorts on them, that ‘ the patent 
theatres have become theatres for the dis- 
play of the vrregular drama; that the en- 
croachment was in truth committed by the 
patent theatres on the minor theatres, and 
that it was in the rage of engrossing the 
whole store of stage exhibitions, from the 
deepest pathos of tragedy to the highest 
flights ot tight-rope dancing; from the 
amblings of the poet to the amblings of the 
riding-house; from the splendid illusions 
of the scene-painter to the slopping the 
stage with ‘real water;’ from the attic 
playfulness of Congreve to the more con- 
genial playfulness of Puss zn Boots*.” | 
perfectly agree with Mr. Elliston, in the 
whole of his ingenious observations here 
quoted, except thatofthe encroachment of 
* Winter Vheatres; for, notwithstanding 
the affected disgust which some profess to 
feel, that the same stage on which the works 
of our immortal bardare represented, should 
be disgraced by tumbling and rope dancing, 
Mr. Elliston cannot be ignorant that in 
Shakespeare’s own time, and at his own 
theatre, ‘the entertaininent was diversi- 
fied, and the populace diverted by vault- 
ing, tunbling, slight of hand, and morris- 
daucingt.’”? ‘That quadrupeds were not 
introduced on the stage, at this early pe- 
riod, was perhaps more owing to a prior 
right to the exhibition of them existing in 
some other quarter, than to the refined 
state of the drama. [am borne out tn this 
opinion by an order of the Privy Council, 
dated July 1501, prohibiting any plays 
from being publicly exhibited on Thurs- 
days, because, on that day, bear-baiting and 
similar pastimes had been usually prac- 
tised, as it was complained that the recit- 
ing of plays was ‘¢a great hurt and de- 
struction of the game ot bear-baiting, and 








© Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, with 
Mr. Ellistou’s Reply. 
+ Malone's Skakespeare. 





like pastimes, which are maintained for her 
Majesty’s pleasure *.”’ 

Whatever temporary success, very 
powerful attractions, aided by some other 
accidental causes, may afford one of our 
Winter Theatres, I ain firmly persuaded 
that they are too large to be filled every 
night with the true admirers ofthe drama ; 
let, then, the proprietors make one great 
effort, reduce their size considerably, one 
third at the least, and let the public, on 
their part concede the private boxes; the 
managers may then lessen the expense of 
their establishment considerably, and en- 
sure full houses; and as théy will find it 
their interest to support the regular drama, 
the public will never want a spécies of en- 
tertainment to which, for cenfuries, they 
have proved themselves so partial. 

August 10. T. B. 








ON HAPPINESS, 
PARTICULARLY IN MATRIMONY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Resuming my argument ,—There 
can be nothing of so great importance, 
then, as the good qualities, both of minc 
and heart, of one to whoin we join cur- 
selves for life: they do not only make our 
present state agreeable and happy, but 
often determine our happiness to all eter- 
nity! Where the choice is left to friends, 
the chief point under consideration is an 
estate, or money; where the parties 
choose for themselves, their thoughts turn 
most upon the person and qualifica- 
tions. ‘They have both their reasons; the 
first would procure many conveniences ; 
the others are preparing for themselves a 
perpetual feast. A good and virtuous per- 
son, does not only raise, but continue in 
love. How imporiant, then, is it to seek 
those qualities in a female, particularly 
those which are capable of administering 
to this passion, a feeling that can never 
be derived from the overflowing cotfers of 
the mercenary mind. As happiness may 
be enjoyed by all, how pleasing must be 
the idea to all, that it does not consist in 
possession of wealth ; and all you that are 
votaries to this influencing shrine, let me 
conjure you to reflect before you make a 
choice ofa partner for life; let me beseech 
you, not to suffer the consideration of mo- 
ney, inthe object you profess to adinire, 
to influence your determination ; for [ pro- 
nounce, that all who do so, will find that it 
will never procure that happiness, nor that 
esteem, which ought and does, in many 
cases, flow froin the judicious choice ot a 
female, whose mind and heart is prolific 
with good qualities, and whose heart, in 
common with your own, is mutually ce- 
mented:— 

*Tis not the face, ‘tis not the form, 
‘Tis not the heart, however warin, 
’Tis not the three, tho’ all combin'd, 
That wins true love—it is the mind! 


Delicate organization, great sensibility, 





* Miss Aikins’s Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
+ See Literary Jouroal, No, 24, p. 357. 
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lively imagination, with sweetness of tem- 
per above all, qualify women for a more 
cienilied society with men who are to be 
their companions and bosom friends. ‘lime 
runs on; and when youth and beauty va- 
nih, a fine lady, who never entertained a 
theught into which an admirer did not ea- 
ter, surrenders herself to discontent and 
peevishness, A woman who has merit, 
luproved by virtuous and retined educa- 
tion. ietains, in her decline, av influence 
over man, more flattering than even 
that of beauty or wealth.—She is the de- 
Jight of her husband, as well as adinired 
by her friends and former suitors. ‘Lhe 
union of a worthy man with a rich or fri- 
volous woman can never, with all the ad- 
vantages of fortune, be made comfortable. 
‘ How diiferent,” savs Kames, “the union 
ofa virtuous pair, | who have no other aim 
but to make each other happy!’ And so 
essential did the Samnites hold the good 
and virtuous conduct of their young peo- 
ple, in preference to riches, that they were 
convened into one place and their cone 
duct examined, and he that was declared 
the best had leave given him to take which 
girl he pleased for his wife; the secon 
best chose after him 3 and so on.—Ac imi- 
rable institution !—'T le only recommenda- 
virtue, that from true 
emanates.—What an incentive 
etions! 
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happiness 


LO virllous 2 
Let not beauty of face nor svmimetry of 
features be ranked sh the primary | 


considerations ; for you marry one re- 
markably beautify 4 you must have a vio- 
lent passion for her, or you have not the 
proper taste of her charms ; and if you 
have a passion for her, it is odds but it 
would be embittered with fears and jea- 
l'requent are the instances, that 

can boast of having had be- 

more beduty than many 


lousies. 
wherea female 
stowed upon her 


others ot her sex, she relies so much 

upon her exterior attractions th at she 
neglecis to acai Hire those acquisitions 
of the mind, from the enjoyment of which 
hay piness is only to be derived. If He- 
fen or Lucretia had not nossessed so fair a 
fuce, Tron would never have been re- 
duced to oshes, nor Tarquin driven from 


tae empire oi the world.” 
hie was Petrarch, that beauty was 
einy to hap yiness, that when he wrete 
from Vaucluse, to one of his friends, he 
vid—**T have made war ny cor- 
oreal powers, for I find they are my ene- 
nies; my eyes, which have rendered 1 

guilty of many follies, are now confined 
to the view of a single woman, old, black, 


AZAD { 


and sunburnt: but, to co npensate these 
cefects, she ts faiths tl, subinissive, and 
industrions.’? ‘The Sabine women were 


and were 
means to earn 


Cc ireless OL a handsome face, 
tore desirous of acquiring 
tavir 
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bread. 
ot! r 
neither mones 
essentials to happiness; as I 


see, thata girl spuired to 


beauty ate 
regi 
have 


or 
et 10 


? 
is i the 


face of a Penelope, or tlie possessions 
’ *, ‘ . . . . 

61 a Solomon, as ‘| alwavs was, and 

a sincere aaipirer Of 


trust always s shall be, 


ale sex; and as I think with Rous- 


seau, tat the ell ipire vl Wornel is 





And so sensi- 
an en- 
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which ont y at best can procure tor us the | 
' necessaries of life, and not re He felicity. 
Hence it is, that more particularly in 


| 
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-menter ot 


‘Is made 
} ricnes, 


| 
| 
| 
is 
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;iunes, 


empire of softness, of address, of compla- | 


CENCY |; >; her commands are caresses, her 
menaces are tears 5” I hope to be par- 
cdoned for exhorting all those who are still 
i a state of ce libacy, and wish to enter 
nto a happy connahiel alliance, to first 
cherish a “sweetness of temper,” which 
is a capital article in a fein le character. 


In the Charribbee isla nds, women are not | 


permitted to eat even in presence of their 
husbands, and yet we are assured by La- 
bat, that ‘* women there obey with such 
sweetness! and respect! as never to give 
their husbands occasion to remind them of 
their duty ;? an example, he adds, ** wor- 
thy the imitation of Christian wives who 


| are daily instructed from the pulpit in the 


duties of obedience and conjuge il fidelity, 
but to very litle purpose.” ‘The late 
Queen of Spain cured her sovereign of 
inany foibles by her good sense, and, ina 
word, was his Minerva, under the appear- 
ance of Mentor. At 
stud lied the temper and taste of men, aad 

sideavoured to gala taeir affection, hot 
with inoney, but bv every winning art. 

Next to that, I advise to store the mind 
with a useful store of requisite female 
knowledge, for then thei 
and display of delicate sentiments, 
eentleness of their manners, and wi 
bepaviour, will not fail to ior io eevery 
sensible heart. 
frequently at the how se of Aspas la, f1 
whom the y acy Oi 
procured. in reiurn to her, public respec! 
and reputation. 

These, added to a know 
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le lop of tice 


GOMestic qta- 


lies, now somuch neglected, will nevei 
fail to give an easy companion for Tie; 
virtue and good sense anaes eeabie friend ; 
love and cousiaucy a gugd wile or hus 
band :— 


-* nd % ‘te ~ ’ a ‘* 
‘ist learn good breeding, that } first adeiss 


E ’ 
Good carriage oft the other wants stirppites ; 
For when ill natur’d age shall rudesy plow 
iajurions furrows o& your wrinkVG lias, 
You then, perhaps, may chide the teiltd 


glass, 7" 
That shows the frightifu 
But if good humour to the 
Fen age may please, aud Love his form retain 


The present woi 
more intent on trams and ! 
all the showy Pairs O14 lite; we fove rather 
the multitude than con 
proper interests and hap piness, and tuere. 
fore endeavour to seek them MONEY 


: 
li) 


‘haut ton,” that which Is the net ce- 
hearts —intilasic real love, 
» subservient to the aequi-ement or 
and they who can boast of a pedi- 
sree O if aacestry povorr1ous for their deeds 
of valour; rd possession e 
splendid equ! PAGes § and ot h adsome 
gryeue sali pecoine the O.) 

| " Butalas! how soon the 
das! POssession g 
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1OdC3s sex 
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many 
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Athens, the women | 


conversation | 
} ’ 
| cAnd, final lly, to the above, it inay be ne. 


Socrates and Pericles met | 
Libste ee and 


; person appears to 
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tions, and she who was the most angelic 
and the sweetest creature among ween 
now is supplanted by her lord ta king 
hits protection a maid that *deck'd _— 


nistress’s hair”? Desertion follows! ang 
afier an alliance of three years, durin. 


Which the fruit of that usion were q.° 
a 


sweet babes, with the prospect of anothe- 
Ty 


are deserted and lett to roa: nN pennyless 
in an unpitying world—arising solely troy 
Inarrying formoney! ‘This brings j to: " 
mory some lines, whose author's name | i 
contess I do not now recollect: — 


** Marry for wealth! how IT abhor the thought, 

For happiness can never sure be bought; 

Grandeur, indeed, has charms some can’t y: ithe 
stand, 

And thus, without their heart, they y give their 
hand, 

Such ne'er consider, "till it is too late, 

And then in vain lameut their wretched fate, 

Theiv eyes ave open, but tuo late they tad, 

Riches can’t purchase true content of mid, 

Thus, from indifference they proceed to hate. 

Then how unbi appy is the marriage state ! 

Whenver wed, true Love shal! euide my Ww 

Aud where | Lewes I m sure bean Obey, 

Then inclination wi! bowith duty foin, 

Aud every wish of her's will thea be mine,” 


Cessary y to observe, 
i! lage, we cannot, 
tator,’ be too inquisitive 
inthe faults of the perso 1 be ‘lo, ed, nor, 
aiter it, too dimesighied and super rficial. 
ilowever perfect and accomplish ed | 

ad distance, you 
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as stated 


Vou, al 

Wil find many bk mishes 

{ions In ber humour, Li 

ehh you never dis- 

$ Spe ted. 
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etion and good natiuea 
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“PUG tl Wahce 
‘overe d, or, p< haps, 


‘heretore, disci 


o shew their strengths the fret will hin 
der your thougiats from dwelling on whist 
a | ee oF ae een, ) wea 
id (sare CaOe, dba Clie Othei vill paise Mi 


tenderness Of Compassivg aud 
hiunanity, and, by degrees, soften those 
very Imperiections into beauties. Mere 
riage will enlarge the scene of our happ!- 
, if pur vith @ sincere and proper 
e@3 thea love, desire, hope, and all 
the pleasing motives of the soul, wilh re 
the cAnd when thus actuate 
In Our choice, uniniiueaced by the gain r 
he. th, life f > W ill then rua like tlie pure aiid 
vainterrupted streain, and the waitin, 
ditliculties of life will only agitate its cal 
less to become the more serene. 
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July, 1818, James SINGLE. 








COLOURS FOR FEMALE DRiS=> 


To the Editor of the Literar y JOU NCE 
Sins dn tu ring to some of v ured 
a read St +e ral lette id Ol} { t C 


Nec wale Dresses. Thev all ocr 
that appropriate colour S wol! } LIT}; re 
display a compl ‘sons; but my fe! 
C ountrv-wome trom Uunpr ve €1 
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nm have, 


heir reasoning faculties 
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suggestions of their admirers. If what I 
can communicate through your valuable 
paper be satisfactory to the: In, [ shall be 
delighted at having contributed to their 
meuns of personal embellishment. 





explain what 


-The above diagram will 
colours Oppose each other ; ; the red, blue, 


aul yellow are primitives, and the 
orange, purple, and green are op ag 

froin vtheir intersections ; ‘ as, red and blac 
crossing each other at purple, red and ye! 
low at orange, and blue and yellow at 
green. But it will be seen in the @iagrain, 
thatthe red and green, blue and orance, 
purple and vellow, diametric: lly op: 1OSe 
each ether; to apply this to a yell owi-h 
complexion, it is evident that if purp! e Or 
lilac, which is a light purple, be worn, tie 
yellowness will increase by coutrast; this 
applies toneckerchiefs or bodies of dresses, 
for the lilac I ning of a bonaet wil Ny re oes 


Its tint on the face, neutralize the y We 
ness, and make the complext yn any ar 
fairer “it there be pa leness with the yel- 


low colour of tle face, the lilac should p 
take more of the red. I have seen a pale 
fair woman iy se beautiful from the i 
flection of a rose-coloured lining to her 
bonnet ; te at home, when she takes it otf, 
she should discard all red colours frou 
her dress,and wear green, its opposite in the 
te that whatever red she has ia. her 
complexion may appear by contrast. Ifa 
complexion be too red, wear red dresses, 
that by contrasting the face with the redder 


“Pe 


dre 38, a Comparative fairness may be pro- 
duced. In general dress, the diagram 
inay be referred to for simplicity Ol 
S aple sndour; the successive tints in the ¢ 


ne may be taken for siinple and harmo- 
nious dresses, aud the Op] nosite to inc: 
the brillianey of colour by Opposition. “hy 


the foregoing hints be worthy your atten- 
ton, you will oblige me ‘by inserting 
them. PW. 





ON THE SAME.—DANCE OF IRIS. 
Tothe Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirnj—l take the rules for the C: ours of 
Female Dress t Ist. “Phe imost clear 
and he “althy Comp lexious will adden of the 
most clear ‘and premitiy e colours in dress, 
by ut not of we dee p a tine ture. nd. dhe 
pt "nit ive col vellow, and 


to be, 


sOUTS aie, red, 











blue*. 3rd. Asthe complexion descends 
toward pale, brown, ory ellow, or, indeed, 
any remove from the’ pearly clear and 
bloo: ning red of youth and health, the 
more mixed colours of purple, orange, and 
green, separate, in various degrees ofdepth, 


| Corresponding with the darkness of the 


complexion, may be found to harmonize, 
as far as such complexions can expect to 
find help from colour. 4th. Neutral co- 
lours of depth will suit broken complex- 
ions. Neutrals are produced by com- 
pounds of the three colours. 

sut as dress must remain under the go- 
vernment of fancy, I cannot comprehend 
the advantage that can arise from ‘a phi- 
losophic treatment of the subject,” unless 
each person (like a single picture), were 
only dependant on its own effect; and, 
could data be found, there would still 
remain insurmountable impediments to 
the practicability of enforcing its laws 
without depriving the (w eathercock) Ein- 
peror Fashion of his dominion, and the 
looms of their occupation ! 

It might be a novel experiment, if seven 
ladies were to dress in to the seven 
colours, proportioned according to Sir J. 

Newt on’s scale for each colour, and were 


to dance a dance which might be named 
the Dance of Iris:— 
Lheladvinviolet, thelargest,or S0Odeg. 
Blue &areen, lerge, suchas sO 
Red, medium, 45 
Yel, ratherlarger, 48 
Indigo, 40 
Orange, slender, oT 
J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
li. 





ter, 





i F AN Gi i()> N ; 
a the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


R,—A statement having appeal ‘ed in 
the Du iblic prints, that Claremont, the late 
residence of Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, was to be seen by tickets, 
application to be made te Sir Robert Gar- 
diner, Colonel Addenbrooke, and = Mr. 
Phillips; a party of us accordingly set out 


last week for Claremont. W hen we ar- 
rived at the lodge, I requested to send a 
note to Mr. Phillips, in order to obtain 


the necessary ticket; and, after some de- 
lay and dilficulty there, we procured a per- 
son to Convey a note to Ar. Phillips (as 
nove of the party, it appears, are allowed 
to go up to the house to get the required 
admittance,) who returned with a ticket 
expressed thus:— Peraiut Mr. 
party to see Claremont.—W. 
This ticket was retained a! 


Phillips.” 
the lodge, 





ticket, meant the house. The disappoint- 
ment of the ladies, after coming so far, as 
you will readily conceive, was great. 
Their object was not to view the grounds, 
but to see the house; and many other 
parties were in a similar situation. 

I am induced to state these facts, that 
others may not be led to incur unneces- 
sary trouble and expense. 

VIATOR. 








FRAGMENTS 
OF A TOUR IN ITALY. 





No. I. 





Excuaston To VALLoMBROSA.—TnHE AppE- 
NINES. —PONTE - SIEVE —Pevaco.—Vat- 
Luy oF ‘rug AwNno.—Prata Veccata.— 
C'a VALDOLI. — V ALLOMBROSA. —SUPPRES- 
SION OF CLOISTERS. 

In crossing the chain of the Appe- 
nines. from Bologna to Florence, we 
had already attained some idea of the 


veneral features of those mountains. 
They offer, froma distance, nothing of 


the rugged and pointed outline of the 
main and lateral chains of the Alps. 
The summit of the Giogo, where the 
waters divide, presents a line gently 
curved, while the more insulated hills are 
of a roundish form. They much 3 
semble our high moors i the north- 
west of Yorkshire, or Skiddaw in Cum- 
berland. In most parts there appears 

tome an Appenine and Anti-appenine, 
running more or less parallel. The 
valleys are deep, hollow, and some more 
abrupt than would have been expected 
wmong mountains which present few or 
no rocks nor precipices. The surtace ts 
cencrally bare, but in parts covered with 
underwood, or with chesuut-trees, Tall 
timber trees are only fouud in some of the 
hidden recesses, and nowhere meet the 
eye of the transient observer, Partly 
owing to the nature of the country, and 
partly for want of a more judicions dis- 
position of the course of the roads, the 
very few highways that pass them, «as 
also all the bridle and foot-roads, are 
steep and laborious beyond any thing 
[ have inet with elsewhere. They ate 

a succession of long and tedious asceuts 


ree 


cand desceiats, requiring the aid of two 


or 


we proceeded through tie park to the 
house ; ' it our surprise was not meconsi- 
derable, when we ascended the steps, to 
be wien’ that the ticket was oulv to | 











‘terranean, the plains adjoiming 


see the grounds, but not the house. We 
remonstrated upon such conduct, and sent 
averbal mes<age to Mr. Phillips, stating, | 
that to see Claremont, by the terms of the 
* Soe Mr layter’s elementary wark on 
wigoeetive, Plate MVIT, asd Chap. (or let- 
x1 


more bullocks additional to every 
carriage. The passes of the Alps are 
not to compare with these tu labour and 
difhculty, The views from all the come 
mandine elevations, though deprived of 
the Alpine character, are of vast extent 
and beauty. The Adriatic, the Medis 
these 
seas, the wide and rich level of Lora. 
bardy, cultivated glens, populous and 
ornamented cities, numberless towus, 
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villages, and country houses, the Alps, 
Etna, and Sicily, are in their turns vi- 
sible, 

Desirous, however, of more fully in- 
vestigating the Tuscan Appenines, | 
undertook an excursion from Florence, 
In an eastenorth-east direction. The 
first stage was ten Italian miles, keeping 
the north side of the Arno to the small 
town Ponte-Sieve, where a stone bridge 
crosses the latter stream. The Tuscan 
cultivation, namely, walled-in  enclo 
sires, producing the olive, the fig, and 
the yine, with the ploughed land be- 
neath, prepared for wheat, cabbages, 
beans, and other plants, prevails ; but as 
there are here and there rows of houses 
0. both sides, no foot-pavement, a peb- 
ble road, and constant passage, it re- 
minded me of the vicinity of Manches- 
ter, and is, [ think, the least pleasaut 
ezress from Florence. Immediately af- 
ter Ponte-Sieve, the ascent commences, 
aud mounts gradually for three miles, 
keeping the inain road, by which it is 
rntended to forin a communication prac- 
ticable for carriages from Florence to 
the countries eastward. Here you 
leave the road, and turn to Pelayo, a 
cousiderable village in a romantic situa- 
tion, with a precipitous descent on one 
side, and embowered among yines, 
olives, and fig-trees. It was fortunate 
that [ had a recommendation to a gen- 
tleman here; foras to theinn it was dif- 


ficult to to say whether its badness or | 


extortion were more in the extreme. 
Hie kindly accommodated me with a 
supper and a bed, and I much regretted 
that I was not then sutficteutly ae- 
quainted with the language to enjoy 
more of his conversation, His attire 
was remarkably simple aud plain, and 
in his habitation the ornamental is to- 
tally wanting ; indeed appearance is set 
quite at deliance. Yet he is neble, said 
tu be very rich, possesses a house at 


Klorence, and is largely engaged in 
trade, Fortunately, ‘the weather the 
next mourning continued bright and 
clear. Leaving Pelago early, we re- 
joined the high road, and continued 
mounting for ‘several miles, till we had 


reached the summit of the branch of 


the Appenines that occupies the space 


between the vallevs of the Sieve and of 


the Arno. It has more than three quar- 
ters of the elevation of the central Gui- 
@o, and aflorded a prospect of great 
extent and beauty, particularly to the 
westand north-west. “The principal ob- 
Arno, en- 
riched by the city dome and spires of 
Florence, the chains of hills, each rising 
hivber than the other, terminating inthe 
elevated apex separating “Tuscany from 
the territories of Modena and Parina. 


| 


But the most striking feature was the 
ridge separating the territories of Lucca 
and Genoa. These were in shape to- 
tally different from the other Appe- 
nines, and their rugged form rather re- 
semnbles an excrescence of the more ma- 
jestic Alps. Their abrupt termination 
closely resembles that of the Pilatus to- 
wards Lake Lucerne in Switzerland. 
Here we found about forty workmen 
engaved in continuing the high road, 
which they execute ina masterly style ; 
and hence a long descent commences, 
first, through a dreary barren country, 
and afterwards excessiv ely steep through 
u chesnut wood to Prata Vecchia. Tn 
a neighbouring glen, backed and closed 
by mountains of prodigious height, we 
traced the remote source of the Arno, 
about two hours walk, above this singu- 
larly and beautifully situated little 
town. On each side of Prata Vecchia 
are ancient castles, one of them placed 
on acommanding steep, and not infe- 
rior to some of the tinest ruins on the 
Rhine, Having crossed the Arno, the 
clinb recommences, first, for an hour 
and a half, through a chesnut wood. 


| On approaching the sumuut, the Ap- 


{ 





penine assumes an appearance more 
bare and sterile than any mountains | 
have ever seen, except the Aiguilles, or 
the snows of the Alps. In these, all 
that is not bare rock, snow, or glacier, 
produces. wood or pasturage 3; sweet 
herbage is often found high above the 
ice. “Our English moors bear either 
vrass or mosses, but here vegetative Tie 
exists not. Scarcely a blade cheers 
these depositions of shingles, and pro- 
bably of lava. IT have siuce learnt that 
the action of a voleano here is recorded ; 
indeed, without much skill in zeology, 
I could not feel a doubt of fire having 

at some remote period, either ¢ reated, 
or at least incrusted these mountains. 
My attendant, who was well acquainted 
with the Ne apolitan volcanoes, informed 
me, that the black ashy earth, here 
found, exactly resembled the more re- 
cent emanations of lava, A new pros- 
pect now presented itself. 
distance was the lofty Gioge, giving 
rise to the various springs of the Arno, 
dividing the waters that run to the 
Adriatic from those to the Mediter- 
ranean, and separating the papal from 
the Tuscan territories. before us was 


the glen in which was the convent ef 


Camaldoli, surmounted by a_ steep 
ridge, At the distance of, apparently, 
about half a day's wi alk, was a high 
tnountain, mn fo form of an obtuse py- 


At no great | 





—E 





ramid; the waters descending a little 
eastwards of this, form some of the 
sources of the renowned Tiber. The | 


valley in which the lake of Thrasimene whole hei: wht of these tress, 


————— 
lies, ultimately connecting with that of 
the Tiber, was clearly traceable. he 
beyond this, a ridge of mountains, south 
of Sienna, near ‘Radicofani. Was dice 

cernible, while, on the opposite side, the 
hills towards Apulia protruded, bound. 
ing the valley to the eastward, — ‘py 
the north-west, the ridve, separating 
Lucea and Genoa, though not so dis. 
tinct as before Prata V ecchi: Ay Vet sure 

mounted the lower hills about Lucca, 

and, towards Pisa, presented a view yast 
in extent and superabundant in interest, 
A village in an abrupt hollow, or rathe; 
crater, in the midst of sterility and deso. 
lation, has a most singulareffect. After 
a gradual descent, the track suddenly 
turns into a glen to the left, where the 
scene unexpectedly i is totally changed, 

You are at once immerged in the recess 
of a gloomy forest of stately pines, be- 
fore unseen. The glen becomes deep, 
narrow, and romantic, the road rapidly 
descends; when suddeuly, in the shady 
recess, the venerable pile of the cloister 
of Camaldoh excites delight and sur. 
prise. I cannot say enough of the kinds 
ness and hospitality with which the re- 
spectable fathers of the order here resi. 
dent, welcomed and accommodated me, 
The best rooms, food, and bed (and ex- 
cellent they were) were allotted to ine, 
They vied ‘with each other in rendenng 
the little offices of service that a traveller qi 
requires, and I had again reason to re- 
vret, that iny scanty knowled» e of the 
language permitted me but partially to 
enjoy conversation that would otherwire 
have been pleasant and instructive. 
Sense and benignity beam in the conu- 
tenances of several of these recluses. 
Formerly, their possessions were great, 
their charities and hospitality were une 

bounded ; now, the last qualifications 
only survive to the extent of their 
means, for their property is reduced, 
and what remains is precariously held. 
It is to be hoped, not only for the sake 
of their own merits, but for the suste- 
nance of the surrounding poor, and for 
the refreshment of the weary or ermng 
traveller, that the government will conti 
nue to them their very moderate, yet fee 
maining income, 

In order to aid this, they have ests 
blished, behind the cloister, a saw-m!!, 
turned by the rapid stream that waters 
their secluded glen. Pastures of tole 
rable fertility, a rare sight in “Tuscany, 
adjoin the cloister, probably improved 
by their former wealth and by indus stry. 
I have, already, observed the gener 
want of large trees in Italy 5 the mor 
was | surprized to see near the sawe-mill 
fir-tiinber of the pares length ot 
forty yards. Reckoning the tops the 
fryin the 
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asia must have exceeded one hun- | we have been, we have found that the | civilization distinguished the peasantry 
pes from the semi-barbarbarian Calabrians, 


dred and fifty feet. 

It had been my wish and intention 
to mount the summit of the main Ap- 
penine ridge, east of Camaldoli, from 
«hich there is, in clear weather, a view 
af the Mediterranean and Adriatic at 
the same time; but I was reluctantly 
rmnpelled to relinquish this design. 
The distance was nine Italian miles 
thither, and eighteen of these miles in 
sich a country would have occupied a 
day. My time was positively limited, 
and the weather, hitherto superb, had 
clouded over. It therefore only re- 
mained for me to return by the road | 
came, to as far as the summit of the 
ridge between Prata Vecchia and Ponte- 
sieve. Here I left the road, and fol- 
lowing a track little frequented, in a 
south direction, arrived in the evening 
at the famous, once rich and sump- 
ruous, but now deserted convent, Val- 
lombrosa. 

| have seen nature tn features more gi- 
yautic than those of this place; I have 
wen buildings more stately than this 
convent, but no where have seen the 
union of the natural and artificial on a 
scale so grand and so perfect as at Val- 
lonbrosas Rocks are clothed with 
hanging woods of timber, of astonishing 
growth, and enlivened by all the beau- 
tiful evergreens an Italian climate can 
produce, Here are groves of the deep- 
wt shade, extensive forests of primeval 
There, bold) eminences cor- 
mauding delightful views, or open lawns 
producing a herbage almost British. 
The rapid stream, dashing among the 
rocks forms a succession of cataracts, 
The soaring mountain above rears its 
lead to the height of, certainly, five 
thousand to six thousand feet above the 
sea, overlooking one third of the western 
coast of Italy, all lower Tuscany, Flo- 
renee, and the vale of the Arno. It is 
covered with snow utne months in the 
year, The steep descent below ap- 
proxunates to this valley, amidst emi- 
hences rich in vines and olives. Jn 
short, all fancy has pictured, or romance 
luvented, is here realised. The ancient 
fabric vies with most I have seen, in exe 
tent, and, if not in beauty, is vet very 
appropriate to the situation, aud the 
OM ect for which it was destined. It is 
sud to contain no less than eight hun- 
cred apartments, besides the chureh and 
otier appurtenances of a monustery. 
ln place once so rich and hospitable, 
it was melancholy as well as cheerless 
to tind Hone of thie comtorts, hardly the 
hecessanies of lite. Only a few peasants, 
and seg person of a class superior to the 
rest, inhabit this ample mansion. 

tis al! Parts of the coutinent here 


trees, 


change resulting from the late revolu- 
tions, with regard to clerical establish. 
ments, is much greater and more per- 
timanent than we had expected. In 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, most 
cloisters are suppressed, and the remain- 
ing ones impoverished in preperty and 
in inhabitants. Nor are they likely to 
be restored, though, in many instances, 
the old governments are. Their lands 
are either sold to individuals, or they are 
become the property of the ruling 
power, and, in neither case, can much 
prospect be entertained of their re- 
storation. The veneration in which 
these establishments were held by the 
common people has declined ; in some 
instances, indeed, it has been trans- 
forined into contempt or odium. There 
seems some reason to fear, that with the 
abandonment of respect for religious 
forms and rites, the undisecriminating 
vulgar will relinquish whatever they 
inay have possessed of real religion and 
its benign effects on principles and mo- 
rails. Indeed, their ignorance of what 
the practical duties of christianity in- 
culcate, is the more excusable when we 
consider how little the catholic worship 
is calculated to instruct or toedify. No 
doubt the number of monks, nuns, and 
the extent of church property was an 
evil, and the restriction of it, has perhaps 
been the best result of the convulsions, 
which in our age, have agitated Eu- 
rope, In large towns we protestants 
can discover no use in cloisters. Ina 
country like England, where true taste 
and elegant habits induce many of the 
vreat land-owners to spend most of their 
time in the country, they would be there 
equally useless. But if the question 
were asked, whether in Italy, where all 
but the cities and their immediate vici- 
nity are deserted by the noble and the 
rich, it would) be desirable to extirpate 
the yet remaining cloisters in the lonely 
recesses of the mountains, I would ree 
ply, Look at Vallombrosa. Bare as the 
Appenines are, l cannot think but that 
ivery much of the land, now unculti- 
vated, would either produce timber, or 
would repay the efforts of British cul- 
ture. Yet almost all is a desert, except 
Camaldoli, Lavena, and Vallombrosa. 
There the rocky situations produce ca- 
pital timber, the slopes, and even, at 
Vallambrosa, the very summits are con- 





| verted into fair meadow or pasture lands, 
Fand so conspicuous are 

Feapital and imdustry that each place 
| appears an oasis iu the desert, 
| Pheir agriculture employed, their ceha- 
rity fed, the population far around. 
Their tenants regarded them as protec- 
Religion and 
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the efforts of 


and other remote mountaineers. Hospite- 
lity opened their door and spread their 
table, alike for the neighbours, for the 
traveller, for the opulent, for the indi- 
vent. 

In the morning, though a heavy cloud 
rested upon the mountain, I ascended to 
its highest summit, where I found my- 
self involved in clouds and assailed by 
a cold storin as severe as I have ever felt 
in Cumberland or Scotland, except in 
the depth of winter. When, in de- 
scending, I had passed this gloomy 
girdle, the rich and boundless view re 
appeared in all its lustre. From Val- 
lombrosa one goes steeply down hill, tor 
an hour and a half, and then, over 
some very unlevel grounds to Pelago, 
whence I proceeded to Florence, arrive 
ing there in the afternoon, I. F. 





ee | 





REFLECTIONS ON EDINBURGH]. 

Perhaps there is no town in the world 
possessed, at the same time, of so many 
natural and artificial advantages as 
Edinburgh. Placed in a track of land 
at once fertile and romantic, its mha-= 
bitants may, ata moderate expense, re- 
oale their finer feelings with the beau- 
ties of nature, and gratify their grosser 
appetites with the pleasures of the table. 
The sea, at a distance so short as to ren- 
der within reach all the profits and 
luxuries that commerce bestows, which 
are iinported into the spacious and com. 
modious docks of Leith, is yet removed 
far enough to keep out of the way the 
dirt and low population which a seu 
port town never fai!s to be connected 
with. Yet Leith is by no means a very 
disagreeable port. A few streets, ouly, 
are narrow and confined; the:e are 
others, near the Custom House, end 
rows of houses on the outskirts of the 
town, the residences of opulent manu. 
facturers, traders, and persons who have 
made a handsome independence by a 
sea-faring life, which are rot so fur 
ferior to the best streets in the New 
Town. There isalso, at Leith, accom- 
modation for bathing, but in this re- 
spect it yields to other towns on the 
banks of the Firth—to Porto Bello, 
Musselburgh, and New Haven, whi 
ther the genteeler tuhabitants ef Ediu- 
burgh resort to enjoy the sea air, in the 
season, 

The metropohs of Scotland, as tne 
capital of a kingdom once renowned as 
that ofa warlike, though not numerous 
people, is associated with events gone 
by, but fresh in the remembrance oft 
every North Briton, which afford ame 
scope for the imegination oi men cf 
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genius and are well calculated to form 
the basis of a poem, or works of fiction. 
The more humble contemplator may 
also indulge those hours in which he has 
no other company than that of his own 
inind,in dwelling upon the changes which 
the city and inhabitants have undergone, 
and may still suffer in the time to come, 
while the castle, and the rock upon 
which it stands, remain in proud indif- 
ference, unconscious of the events going 
on beneath. Every city and every vil- 
lage must have a part appropriated to 
the lower orders; and that part must 
be connected with all the unsightly, dis- 
gusting, and immoral scenes insepara- 
bly attendant upon a large town; ob- 
jects which make the thoughtless, for- 
vetting that folly must have a vent, at 
times, Wish that that part were sunk 
ito the earth, But in Edinburgh, 
although this necessary, but disa- 
greeable appendage is not sunk into 
the earth; yet the earth sinks with it. 
Tie Cowgate, with its dark and narrow 
streetsand alleys, are almostas much out 
of the way as if they were sunk under 
cround. A casual observer, or a tra- 
ve.cr who makes but a short stay, would 
herdly kuow of its existence, did he not 
justly esteem the South Bridge a cu- 


riosity weil 





ee 


vorthy of being visited, | 
survey, with novel surprise, a street | 


} sfond of a river, beneath the archway, | 


weil: people busily passing and repass- 


me . 
oe, the rumbling of the carts beneath 
>. | ° + 41 ’ P i , 
bios fect, echoine to the hollow sound of 


r the bridge. 


liov diferent isititn London ? 
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. . ‘ esas ebe ‘ ~ ‘ ! , 
onlned as IMuUCa as possible, to ong 


Grogs of the population, instead of be- | 


reigners, who have heard so much of the 
unrivalled beauties of the British fair, 
should imagine that the faces there ex- 
hibited were selected and inclosed in 
costly frames as the best specimens of 
English beauty that could be obtained*, 
Much complaint is made by many 
persons of the Old Town, Edinburgh 
Butthetruth is, that the Old Town, com- 
pared with most other places, both in 
England and Scotland, is handsome, 
and it is only its disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and proximity to the New Town, 
which has gained it this undeserved cha- 
racter. Improvements no doubt might 
be made; the town-jail, for instance, 
has long been intended to be removed, 
but works of greater moment have de- 
laved the accomplishment of it. The 
houses and streets of both are built of 
i handsome stone, and slated, giving them 
an appearance which, were it contrasted 
with a few streets of brick, would re- 
fresh the memory of those southern 
idlers, who, discontented with every 
person, with every country, and every 
occupation, which chance or their good 
or it fortune has bestowed upon them, 
wish to communicate the same uneasy 
disposition toall around them, and le in 
Scotland, concerning the advantayes of 
England, and in England, of the dirt 
and misery of Scotland. They deseant 
upon the surprising and unparalleled 
advantages, both as to comfort and eco- 
nomy, to be tound on tie Continent; 
would drive youfrom your native coun- 
try to Blanders, and, disappointed in 
these delusive expectations, would cou- 
duct you to the South of France; again, 
finding the fallacy of the prospects held 
out, would preveel on you to preceed 
to Switzerland, from Switzerland = to 
Italy, and thus over the wide world, un- 
less their career shall have been pre- 
viously cut short by a lodeinent in the 


King’s Bench or Fleet, or their travels 


divertedto another direction—perhaps to 


quarter of the city, are interspersed 
thcorghont the whole. The practice of | 
Indieting streets, which have obtained a: 
bed name, and driving the wretched ine 
}-ositants from them, isof doubtful uti- 
h Nbohtit not be better to limit the | 
Oy dene part cf the town, to preserve 
the rest, aside the case in Paris and in | 
siepest every eity on the Continent ? 
Tye pober | iitunt, who walks a'on: 


+" 


the deeent streets in’ Edinburg’, ts 1 ot 
"ODSerVE > at the witilows, 


; 1: 
ted faces, almost as hi- 


Gotany Bay. Andailthisin pursuit of 
that which has no real ests:ence, viz. 
the liberties and comforts of England at 
one half theexpense ; a phantom which 
has no real existence and ever eludes 
oa tamed Ls the Willewith-th 

pursuit, bike Vv ill-with-the- 


1 1} 
POUT 
° 


tre 


deous as dae portraits at the exhibition | Wisp, or gaudy butterfly. 
; Somerset ji illsc, and tocry Ou, 1) | It certainly Cannot be denied that 
to then oartcous ivitations te | DFOVIsIONS are somewhat cheaper la nis 
; | parts of the Coutinent, Lut not to the 
| extent that the exue rerate:| aceouiuts of 
, - gvdtius, why to you shake your! teayellers would lead you to suppose. 
Pee Sie ae | Real comforts, however, ar undoubtedly 
Ye diy desirabie that ladies, upon linuech less: were it, however, the re 
atl ts one pvery lavish of | verse, Twill venture to athrm that no 
bier gidts, aud thi - sts, WHO] a : aoe 
te Capable GIN OF | ; . °% © Mur painters and our lidies innst take 
ne USt-By , ay ry, ith | rest tenrpel they pos ly Cais this 
via > > oo 9 1 * ' QU} ( =EUGllu t—Lvp 
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Briton would barter his birthright th; 
freedom which is here possessed bot}, i. 
high and low, and the society of the: 
whose minds are enlarged by a habit : 
thinking and judging fer themselre. to 
have a suite of half-furnished rooms f,, 
twenty pounds a year, to dine off tweyy, 
different dishes composed of twenty 
different ingredients, not one of Which 
would bear the light, if it were divested 
of all the garnish with which it is deckey 
out. Jam confident that the meat ey. 
posed in the shops of Paris for gai 
would not fetch market-prices in Le, 
denhall Market ; and indeed it woy)j 
he wonderful if it did, for you may try. 
vel hundreds of miles in the interior of 
France without seeing as much grass 
would fatten a cow. For grain and fi, 
wine it 1s indeed well calculated ; a ma 
there thinks no more of plucking , 
handful of grapes, or a few apples an 
pears, as he walks along, than he cos 
in this country to pluck a turnip and ex 
it. For the lovers of good and cheay 
wine, Gallia will be the land after the; 
taste. But, though } wish I coulden. 
tertain my friends and drink sood ela. 
ret myself, at a shilling a bottle, which 
I might doin the south of France, yet 
I do not see that this would make 

amends for every other disadvantage, 
Having said so much in favour of 
Edinburgh, and in’ praise of the thiree 
particulars in which it appears to me to 
surpass this and every other city | have 
chanced to see, to wit, in the romantic 
heauties of the environs, the maygiit- 
cence and the regularity of the streets, 
and the excellence and cheapness of 
provisions ; it still remains to port out 
some imeconveniences, which, though 
they perhaps admit of no remedy, ere 
nevertheless revolting to those who have 


been aecustomed to the cleanliness of 
Enelish towns.—i mean the want o! 


common sewers, and of private entrance 
to each dwelling. In the Old Town, 4 
house or fiat is what in England ve 
term a floor. The houses are nearly 3s 
larse as a factory, and often more than 
one family live upon astory; so that the 
nuinber of individuals collected uncer 
the same root is very great. ‘Phe evs 
arising from the want of free Cen 
tion of air will be obvious: the filth and 
disease thence venerated will be 


wit ~atane 
apparent, As you Valk uloug 


streets of the Old TFown, or suryes 
high houses facing Princes Street, 
window In every story from the top °4 
ret to the ground floor will be obser 
to 6vhave almost every pane eb fie 
broken, ane the apertures stopper 


ee | Raeriad ? sa se neces OF 
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—— 
allowed to fall into decay. Now this 
denotes the public stair-case, which 
winds up, generally circularly, like the 
wav up a chureh steeple. There is no 
door excluding the stair from the street, 
‘t being a complete thoroughfare ; but 
each family have their door, with their 
name and a rapper afhxed, upon every 
sory. What is every body's business 
is esteemed no one’s particular duty 5 
aud, consequently, the public stair 1s 
worse cared for and more filthy than 
the street; and so dark, that if the no- 
tice we so often observe, to wit, ** please 
tucommit no nitisance,’’ were written up, 
it would not be visible. In the day, the 
stair is iufested with lousy beggars and 
squalling children, so that it requires 
no little care to steer clear of these and 





other disgusting objects which lie in the | 


ways Inthe mght, as you grope your 
way along, your ears are assailed by the 
cackling of the mak servants 3 gossip- 
pug, stceethearting, and quarrelling, 
ure goluag ou in every corner; and you 
would be constanily striking your knees 
ayaiust the pails, &e. which the giddy 
wenches leave in the middle of the way, 
if the delicate sensibility of au English 
nose did not lead you to beware of those 
traps. It must be admitted that some 
of these stairs are a little better than 
those LT have deseribed; that in which | 
resided, for example, hada lamp upon 
each story 3 it did not wind round and 
round, but after the common 
fasiton, and it was besides scraped with 
ahoe, and sprinkled with sand, every 


Was 


moraine. 
’ 
Chil Tae 


are 


houses which havea public stair 
iuhabited only by the valgar! Very 
ercaitable fumes, men of business, 
odgiag and bourding-houses are within 3 


a ‘ 1 a 1 . » 
due Wien you Duyve once vot clear of 


' er a 
liv Stairs, the roams witum are lefty, | 


dlezantly furnished, oftea commanding 
a beautiful prospect of the sea, of Are 
tuur’s Seat, or Salisbury Cras. It as, 
Yih siiort, lpossible to procure any 
lodging in the Oid Town without a 
public stair: the evil must be subimitted 
tu by all who dweil there. 

The uext disadvantage of Edinburgh 
Is tie abseice of commmon-sewers. — | 
Wilt not take upoi me to assert that 
Mere are no sewers in any part of the 
city, but this | know, that every even- 
Met, pals, contaming slop of all le scrip- 
Nous, are emptied into the kennel, which 
Hows tua stream black as ink on either 
“eof the road. The splenetic author 
; ‘tue ingenious work called the Jliseries 
Of Human Life, might have inserted 
Cue, whieh, perhaps, the reader may 
Have experienced as weil as myself. | 


NV 1, ocr tties — . - 
‘} Oriedly relate the trivial circuim- 


, ' mest : » a } ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ 
e In returning from a ball eta 
g 


Let not the reader imagine | 


country town, it fell to my lot to con- 
duct a young lady the length of a few 
streets, who was not a little out of hu- 
mour with some occurrences which had 
taken place during the evening. We 
jogged along in silence, she brooding 
upon the mortifications she had experi- 
enced at the ball; I, ina brown study, 
pondering upon indifferent subjects, the 
silence only interrupted by heavy drops 
of rain which fell upon the umbrella that 
sheltered us both from a very heavy 
thunder shower. In the midst of this 
| quaker’s meeting, I set my foot upon a 
| loose flag—observe! it was a rotten bo- 
rough, and the corporation had, I sup- 
' pose, put the money into their pockets 
which should have been appropriated to 
mending the pavement. The stone 
tilted, and the water, which had col- 
lected under it, squashed upwards from 
under it. I escaped; but the shoes, 
stockings, &c. of the lady had a com- 
plete sousing. The ill humour which 
had been kindled at the ball now burst 
into a flame—awhkward, clumsy, and a 
shower of the like epitliets, fell upon my 
| unfortunate head. Oh reader! what 
| would bave been my fate if this accident 
vhad happened in the streets of Edin- 
| burgh, instead of 1a the retten borough? 
| This was pure rain water; but that which 
| flows down the streets of the metropolis 
of Scotland would puzzle the most in- 
genious chymist to analize, while none 








plish so enviable task, without being 
overpowered by the effluvia, 


from the kennel as from a dung-heap. 


aQrislac 
AJ 


one of the narrowest and dirtiest 
streets in the city, the Canon Gate; 
but the genius and industry of the inha- 
| bitants will soon overcome this disad- 





j 

| to the town, which will strike every be- 
holder with astonishment. 
ous bridgeis new erecting, by tlie side 
of the Calton Hill, moa vatiey which 
runs between the old and new towns, 
such acity. It will terminate at the 
corner of the North bridge, the grand 
cominunication between the New and 
Oid Yowns. The pencil alone, and not 
the pen, are calculated to givethe reader 
any adequate idea of the extensive, 
novel, and unparalleled prospect from 


will be equaiiy well seen from the new 
bridge, 
tice to its a panorama alohe can at one 
view exhibit the ancient churches and 


. ? 7 roy 4 
and reeular streets of the New Town; the 


eye wt . re . . ‘ ! wet 4 : *e } 
harbour, shipping, and Firta of Porth, 





but a chymist would he able to accom- | 


forming a striking contrast to the rngged 
rocks of Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, 
and the Pentland Hills. 

Such is Edinburgh, and these are the 
improvements carrying on, with a spirit 
aud alacrity characteristic of the nation. 
But it is not a little surprizing, that 
while so much labour and money are ex- 
pending upon the new bridge, they 
should be doing their best to disfigure 
and deform the old one. <A row of 
houses are already half built upon one 
side of the north bridge, calculated to- 
tally to cut off the view of Prince's 
Street, the elegant churches and chapels 
in the valley, and the tract of open 
country stretching towards Glasgow, as 
well as to prove an effectual barrier to 
the free circulation of air, and help to 
inclose, in its stead, the disagreeable 
odours I have before hinted at, together 
with what is worse, the miasma of fever. 
Surely the adinirers of this row of houses 
must imagine their own persons to be ine 
vulnerable to febrile contagion, Per- 
haps nature, in her wisdom, has thorght 
proper to leave out the olfactory nerves 
of such individuals, who are thus deter- 
mined to shut in every atom of tilth by 
this impenetrable barrier? Lf their ol- 
factory nerves be totally wanting, the 
optic seem to have in some degree par- 
taken of the imperfection, and scarcely 
serve 

“ To guard their owners *gainst a post,” 
for the erection of this row of houses 
will prove a stumbling block difhenit 





The present London road euters at, 


vantage, and complete a new entrance | 


A stupende | 


; winch will form an entrance worthy of 


the Calton Hill, a great part of which | 


, ' ; 
No single picture can do Jus- | 


bunldines, with the curious lotty houses 5 | 
and, on the other hand, the open, airy, | 


‘to be got over, and unless they be 
i speedily removed, their admirers will 
scarcely ever regain the confidence of 
Those who wish 


n 


ee ee 
i ticiy fellow citizeus. 


| these buildings to remain must be abse- 


| lutely blind, and their blinduess of the 
| worst sort; blind to the veneral miterests 
of the city, and deaf to the wishes of 
the tuhabitants of the place. Mr. She- 
ridan used to observe, that the ‘Tory 
| administration had spent one half of the 
} national debt in pulling the Bearbons 
from their throne, and the other half ia 
putting them up again, 

And, after nature and art have cone 
spired together to render Edinborough 
the first city in the world for picturesque 
situation, will Scotchmen quietly sit 
| down and see the beauty of theircapital 
defaced and destroyed by these vile erec- 
tions, for the sake of a few pounds of 
| grounderent or feusmoney? He whio 
' stands upon the North Bridge, and looks 
on the side towards the Calton Hiil, will 
'see works going on, which, when com- 
_ pleted, will afford a view unequalled 

cituer in Britain or any other country— 
a view which he who has travelled fur- 
| thest, hest knows how to appreciate by 
comparison, But when he turns his 
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eyes west, and observes that odious pile 
of stone and mortar, intended to be 
transmitted down to posterity, as a mo- 
nument of the sublime taste and spirit 
of the inhabitants of Edinborough, in 
the year 1817, he will indeed be tempted 
to exclaim, ‘the right hand knoweth 
not what the left doeth;’’ he will be 
able to find no satisfactory mode of ac- 
counting for such inconsistencies, ex- 
cept by supposing one half of the citi- 
zens to have a proper public feeling for 
tlie advantages of the city, and the other 
to be insane—actually stark mad. Edin- 
burgh is well supplied with public in- 
stitutions, infirmaries, dispensaries, hos- 
pitals, and schools. One only is want- 
ing, viz. a lunatic asylum. Might it 
not be advisable that, in place of the 
row of houses on the North Bridge, a 
new institution for the insane be forth- 
with erected, and that the first persons 
placed therein be all those who are mad 
enough to protect that disgraceful de- 
formity, which still rears its insulting 
head on the North Bridge ? 
Jonun But. 








UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 

«The United States’ frigate La Guerriere, 
which was a few days since at Cowes, 
having on board his Excellency George 
Washington Campbell, minister from the 
United States to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, is of a prodigious size, and has a 
most imposing appearance. She has a 
crew of four hundred and sixty men, 
aud can, on an emergency, mount up- 
wards of fifty guns, being of the same 
class, in point of tonnage and dimensions, 
as our English sixty-fours. ‘This is the 
vessel which captured an Algerine frigate 


of forty guns, in the Mediterranean, 
about eighteen months ago. ‘The fine 
appearance of this immense __ frigate, 
whose tonnage is one thousand five 


hundred and seven tons, and length of 
deck one hundred and ninety-four feet, 
drew on board her, during her stay at 
Cowes, alarge assemblage of distinguished 
visitors, allot whom were very courteously 
received, by Captain M‘Donough and his 
officers. On Saturday, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, Earl Spencer, the Right 
lion. Lhomas Grenville, Admiral Lock, 
the Hon. Captain Charles Paget, and seve- 
ral professional gentlemen, inspected the 
ship ; and, on the following day, the Earl 
of Cavan, Captain ‘Thomas King (one of 
the elder brethren of the Trinity Board), 
and many of the officers of the Queen 
Charlotte and other guardships, at Spit- 
head, all of whom seemed much sur- 
prised at the very high state of equip- 
ment and order discoverable in every part 
of the trigate.”’ 

‘This ship,” says a further account, 
‘* has a clumsy appearance; her lower 
masts are short, and of large circum- 
ference; her yards not very square, and 


her blocks are large; her tonnage is one 
thousand five hundred and fifty tons by 
measurement; but her equipment is most 
complete and effective for the purposes of 
defence or aggression. She is remarkably 
clean, but nothing appears to be made for 
mere shew ; her bits are extremely large, 
and every rope is led through a separate 
block; each has its own belaying-pin. 
She mounts on her main-deck thirty long 
twenty-four pounders; on the quarter- 
deck fourteen forty-two pounder carron- 
ades, and two long twenty-four pounders ; 
and on the forecastle six forty-two pounder 
carronades, and two long twenty-four 
pounders. ‘The most extraordinary atten- 
tion * has been paid to her warfare quali- 
ties ; attached to every gun is all the appa- 
ratus, including lanterns, swords, pikes, 
and boarding-caps; the tackles are rove 
through very large sheaved blocks, which 
considerably lightens the labour, and ren- 
ders the guns capable of being worked much 
quicker than in our ships; the trucks of the 
gun-carriages are of larger diameter, and 
the axle-trees are inuch longer, and effec- 
tually prevent the guns trom upsetting. 

‘¢ She has seven lieutenants and four hun- 
dred and thirty-five men on board, of 
whom three hundred are Brilish-sorn sub- 
jects. Thirteen of her men deserted while 
she remained here, two of whom have since 
entered on board one of the sloops of war 
at Portsmouth; and they hold out no very 
flattering inducements for our seamen to 
cross the Atlantic }.”’ 

Such are the terms in which the English 
newspapers have lately spoken of an 
United States’ frigate! We are glad 
that the distinguished personages named, 
as well as many others, have satistied 
themselves, with their own eyes, as to 
the existence of La Guerriere; and, 
perhaps, at this moment, it will be ex- 
cedingly pleasing to the British public 
to hear a little more concerning the navy 
of the United States. We copy the words 
of the most recent statistical writer on the 
other side of the water:— 

“The American navy, formerly pro- 
scribed as a burden and a curse to the 
country}, seeims at length to have fought 
itself into favour with all parties. Its ae 
roic achievements andj splendid success, 
during the late war with England, and 
its present commanding attitude in the 
Mediterranean, have elevated the cha- 
racter of the country, and conferred an 
imperishable glory upon its own name, 
and justly cla¢ms the support and ho- 
nour of the government aud people, both 
in peace and in war, now and for ever. 
The American navy consists of nearly one 





* This expression, concerning the “ extra- 
ordinary” attention, bere said to be paid to 
the * warfare qualities” of a ship of war, does 
a little surprize us. Is such attention © ex- 
traordinary?” But we are more and more 
convinced, that the British marine has still 
much-to learn ! 

+ We should be very much pleased to learn 
the particulars here alluded tu, and shall be 
exceedingly thankful uf a Correspondent, ut 
Portsmouth, will make what inquiries he can. 





t During the presidency of Mr, Jefferson, 
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hundred ships, brigs, and schooner, 
besides small sloops and gun-boats. of 

. . , 
which nine are rated at 


74, butcarry . 90 guns: 


10 are rated ut A4 
rr 38 
2 30 
i. <« « « : 39 
es & ee © * 2 


28 to 16 Buns 
The actual nwnber far exceeds the »,,, 
of guns in all the classes of yesspj, 
Congress has made ainple appropriations, 
for the annual increase of the nayy: , 
that the United States, in all probs. 
lity, will soon be able to send out toe, 
sufficiently numerous to cope with 4, 
European powers, for the mastery <j 
that element whose dominion iavariyp), 
confers a paramount intluence ainong 4) 
the sovereignties of the earth. “Vhe any. 
ber of naval officers, at the commence. 
ment of the late war, were 

13 Captains, 

9 Masters commanding, and 

17 Lieutenants. 


The promotions, since the peace, ! 
been, 

10 Captains, 

19 Masters commanding, and 

68 Lieutenants*.”’ 


As to the ‘“‘heroic achievements anJ 
splendid success”? of the ‘ America: 
navy, we must again§ refer our reader 
to Mr. Jaines’s Account of the Naval Ope- 
rations of the War. The ocean,’ siys 
the writer before quoted, ‘ is open, and 
will, ere long, (he prints the words in 
italics) have its waters deeply died with 
American and British blood, contending 
forthe exclusive dominion of that element 
which is, emphatically, the cradle and the 
home of the muriners of both nations;” 
and, in the literary style of the United 
States, he further tells us, ‘* that. the 
United States’ people have already twined 
round their victorious brows wreaths of 


| naval and mnilitary glory, which will flourish 


in eternal verdure, long as the everlasting 
hills shall rest upon their foundations, and 
the stars of heaven continue to shed thei 
light.” 








ANECDOTES OF LONDON. 


No. I. 


ee 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

Or the three great fairs which were 42- 
nually held in the metropolis, Bartholoies 
isthe only one remaining ; May batr, 65) 
begun on May-day, and continued 1 
fourteen days, was partially suppressed 1 
1705, and entirely put down about 1) 
yearsago ; Southwark, or Lady hair, 6" 
was held in September, aud was of e4\« 
duration, has also been suppressed | 
Bartholomew Fair, though much on the 
cline, is still an object of eager antici 
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* Bristed’s America and her Resources 
* Literary Jourual, No, 22, p. 344 
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tion, to the city apprentices and female 
domestics, and of dread to their sober and 
peaceable masters. — 

Rartholomew Lair is held under a grant 
of King Henry Ii, and contirmed by the 
charters of succeeding monarchs, all of 
which limited its duration to three (lays, 
except the charter: of King Charles I, 
which does not mention the tine 5 but, as 
this was merely a charter of confirmation, 
there is no doubt that its legal duration 
cannot exceed the time above mentioned, 
The objects for which it was originally 
granted, may be collected froin Stowe, 
who says !— 

«fo this Priory [St. Bartholomew], 
King Henry Il, granted the privilege of a 
fair,to be kept yearly, at Bartholomew-tide, 
for three days; to wit, the eve, the day, 
and the next morrow. ‘To which the 
clothiers of England and drapers of Lon 
don repaired; and had their booths and 
standings within the church-yard of this 
Priory, closed in with walls and gates, 
locked every night and watched, for safety 
of men’s goods and wares. A Court of 
Piepowder was daily, during the fair, 
holden, for debts and contracts *.”’ 

In 1295, a dispute arose between the 

rior of St. Bartholomew and the Custos 
of the city, Rafe Sandwich, about the cus- 
toms and benefits of this fair, which, by a 
brief of the king, was referred to the 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

At what period this fair first deviated 
from its original object, and became the 
scene of drolls and buffoonery, seems 
doubtful. In the time of Stowe, it would 
appear, that the first three days were de- 
voted to business only, and the subse- 
quent ones toamusement, for he observes, 
that “it is most considerable for the sale 
of cloth, stuffs, leather, pewter, and live 
cattle; the rest of the fair-tiine is for re- 
creation chiefly: viz. to see drolls, farces, 
rope-dancing, feats of activity, wonderful 
and monstrous creatures, wild beasts made 
tame, giants, dwarfs, &c.” 

The fair was formerly proclaimed by 
the Lord Mayor, attended by the whole 
Court of Aldermen, as appears, by the 


following circumstance, related in the True | 


Protestant Mercury, 20th August, 1632:— 
“ Wednesday last, being the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, the Lord Mayor rode on 
horseback into Smithfield, to proclaiin that 
fair, but was very slenderly attended, only 
with two aldermen and the sheriffs ; when, 
in former times, it was usual for the whole 
¢ ourt of Aldermen to give their presence. 
After they had performed that ceremony, 
in their return, a saucy vintner’s servant 
cried, ‘God bless the king and the lord 
mayor, but a pox on the sheriffs.’ For 
Which, being seized by some of the she- 
rilt’s oflicers, he was carried to the Earl of 
Holland’s (alias Pie Powder) Court, and 
there fined for his saucy and base language 
towards the sheriffs.” © 7 wa 
_ The charter of King Charles I, in not 
limiting the duration of the fair, afforded 
4 pretext for its continuation to a mis- 
chievous length, that of fourteen days, 
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but not without strong and frequent remon- 
strances on the part of the corporation. 
The Gazette of August 2, 1694, has the 
following proclamation :— 

‘«'These are to give notice, that, by order 
of the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- 
men, Bartholomew Fair, held inthe month 
of August, in West Smithfield, London, 
will, for the future, be kept three days 
only and no longer.”? ‘The notice seems 
to have been inetiectual ; for, in 1697, the 
grand jury of the city of London pre- 
sented the fair as a nuisance, complaining 
of it’s being extended beyond three days, 
and permitting obscene plays and inter- 
Judes. In 1708, the Court of Common 
Council prayed that it might be limited 
to three days, and in 1735, the Court of 
Aldermen resolved that it should only be 
held three days, viz. the 23id, 24th, and 
25th of August, and that only stalls and 
booths be erected for the sale of goods, 
&c. usually sold in fairs, and no acting to 
be permitted. 

In 1750, a petition was presented by 
above a hundred graziers, salesmen, &c. 
against erecting booths for exhibiting 
shows during the fair, ‘fas not only an- 
noying the graziers and salesmen, and dis- 
turbing the inhabitants in the exercise of 
their callings, but giving the profligate 
and abandoned, of both sexes, opportunity 
to debauch the innocent, defraud the un- 
wary, and endanger the public peace.” 
That this is a true character of this scene 
| of riot and misrule, at the present day, 
‘must be admitted, notwithstanding the ex- 
| ertions of the city to regulate if; one 
thing, however, might be done; it might 
still be shortened, for it now continues 
'four days, viz. the eve, Bartholomew’s 
day, anc the two days following, although 
| the original grant and subsequent charters 
| limit it to the ‘eve, the day, and the next 
morrow.’” 

The Court of Piepowder (from the 
French pzed and poudre) is held in Cloth 
lair, where people were sued for debts and 
contracts relative to the fair, and in this 
' court the party may be arrested, the cause 
| tried, and judgment passed, in a few hours ; 
for it has no authority beyond the duration 
of the fair, and was designed to atford 
speedy justice to the many traders who 
formerly came from the country to attend 
the fair with their goods. 

Some parts of Smithfield, where this 
fair is always held, were remarkable for 
the sale of particular articles: thus, at 
Christ Church Cloisters, pictures were ge- 
nerally sold; at Smithfield Bars, shoes ; at 
Pye Corner, bows and arrows, of which, 
says D’Urfey, there are more than was 
handled at Chevy Chase.” Pye Corner 
was also famous for ‘pigs on the stall, 
piping hot, that would cry (if they could 
speak) come eat me.” ‘These delicacies, 
however, were not confined to Pye Corner, 
for Ben Jonson makes Littlewit say, 
“ Win, long to eat ofa pig, sweet Win, Vth 
fair; do you see, i’th heart of the fair, not 
at Pve Corner *.” 
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The amusements of the fair, are thus 
described, by an old writer * :— 

‘‘It is remarkable and worth your ob- 
servation, to behold and heare the strange 
sights and confused noise in the faire. 
Here a knave in a fool’s coate, with a 
trumpet sounding, or on a drumme beat- 
ing, invites you, and would faine persuade 
you to see his puppets; there a rogue, 
like a wild woodman, or in an antick 
shape, like an Incubus, desires your com- 
pany to view his motion; on the other 
side, Hocus Pocus, with three yards of 
tape or ribbon in his hand, shewing his art 
of legerdemain, to the admiration and 
astonishment of acompany of cockoloaches. 
Amongst these you shall seea gray goose- 
cap (as wise as the rest) with a what-do-ye- 
lacke in his mouth, stand in his boothe, 
shaking a rattle, or scraping on a fiddle, 
with which children are so taken that they 
presently cry out for these fopperies; and 
all these together make such a distracted 
noise, that you would think Babell were 
not comparable to it. ‘There are also 
your gamesters in action, some turning of 
a whimsey, others throwing for pewter, 
who can quickly dissolve a round shilling 
into a three-halfpenny saucer.” 

Ned Ward’s remarks on the fair, writ- 
ten between 1698 and 1700, are not less 
humourous :-— 

‘““We ordered the coachman to set us 
down at the Hospital gate, near which we 
went into a convenient house to smoke a 
pipe, and overlook the follies of the in- 
numerable throng, whose impatient de- 
sires of seeing Merry Andrew’s grimaces, 
hal led them, ancle deep, into filth and 
nastiness. 

«The first objects when we were seated 
at the window, that lay within our ob- 
servation, were the quality of the fair, 
strutting round their balconies in their 
tinsey robes and golden leather buskins ; 
expressing such pride in their buffoonery 
stateliness, that [ could but reasonably be- 
lieve they were as much elevated with the 
thought of their fortnight’s pageantry, as 
ever Alexander was with the glories of a 
new conquest; looking with great con- 
tempt fom their slit-deal thrones, upon 
the adiniring mobility, gazing in the dirt 
at our ostentatious heroes and their more 
supercilious doxies, who looked as awk- 
ward and ungainly in their gorgeous ac- 
coutrements, as an alderman’s lady in her 
stiifen-bodied gown upon a lord mayor’s 
festival. 

** Bartholomew-fair drolls are like state 
fire-works ; they rarely do any body good 
but those who are concerned in the show.”’ 

Speaking of singers, he says, ‘I had 
rather hear a boy beat Round-headed cuck- 
olds, come dig, upon his snappers; or an 
old barber ring Whittington’s bells upon acit- 
tern, than hear all the musicthey can make.” 


(To be continued.) 





* In a pamphlet entitled “ Bartholomew 
Fair, or Variety of Fancies; where you may 
find a faire of ware and all to please your 
mind, with the several enormities and misde- 
meanours, which are there scen and acted,” 
London, tot). 
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LITERARY SCRAPS, LITERARY BLUNDERS. LIVERATURE., _ 
—_— A BLUNDER has been recorded of al 
_ No. VI. * the — in the dark ner which R In the (Ne ges ! the Edinburgh obeet 
was likely enough to happen when ig- | “©YIEW, (NO. o¥,) the discussion | 
Anecdote of the late Dr. Charles norance = de so Tees oa rector of a | Polar Ice is attributed to Professor odin : M5 
Burney.—May 16, 1814, among the iil atniieniic tonteone dat h his parish; _| the Review of Childe Harolde to Mr Jef. | 
ae Rhee it Pr ca J p » going to law with his parishioners | p00. Ghat of Birkbeck’s Nace oe Stern 
collection of books which belonved to sheet Gavia the chants amelie this y; that of Birkbeck’s Notes to M; togra 
Mr. Duval, (a French gentleman) was |. paves be cnurcis quoted Sis | Brougham; and that of Mr. Maturin in life 
authority from Saint Peter:—** Pa- | «« y an”? Mr wtin's in Hi 
sold a presentation copy of Burney’s senet UE. wen wieense exas” which he |e gee raf r. Moore. Such is the youn: 
(Chas.) Commemorations of Handel, ia ceseratacon: Tape -. i, : . wt pos geog he _ - ae left ‘0 conjecture, and f 
-ontaining MS. lines of Dr. B. Marc! y are to pa 1e ' €* State arties” might have been deals 
— ” : . poe MAAFCN | church, and not 1.” This was allowed | assigned to Mr. Brougham. A know The’ 
12, 1801, The occasion of these lines |; | d |: “te - wit | ledge of the n: |i wevkenne ott The 
o be guod law by the judge, himself | ledge of the name of the reviewer of Mr ct o1 
wasas follows :—Dr. Burney having Pro | an ecclesiastic also 2 Maturin’s novel will not increase the re- . sc 
mised Mr. Duval a copy of the above ° spect for the opinions conveyed in it. pe 
work, some time elapsed before they In the Valer;: —T ' and ¢ 
met; when they did, the Doctor never gy f "Father ae find it was the ' ae a mene whic 
seemed to observe Mr. Duval, but sent — Oo * a 4 Sirmond, that St. MECHANIC ARTS. fact 
the book in question the next day, with |. 1 th Es SAVED CheMEAE TINEINS Were, _ dee 
lines ‘sc On a Treacherous Memory.” a yut one, created out of a blunder. Steam-bhoats in England.~«< Great num- of th 
In some ancient MS, St. Ursula et | bers of steam-boats have been launched in | of hi 
— Undecimilla V. M.”’ was found, mean- | Great Britain, within a few years past,” | and: 
No. VII. ing, ** St. Ursula and Undecimilla, Vir- a a pe i in oe United States, yet | - 
oRIEN gin Martyrs ;” and, imagining that Undee | the principles on which they are navigated sing 
LOVE OF FRIENDS. cimilla, with the V. M.., whainde followed, do not —. to be ree understood in that him, 
— map. me -1y-. | country, if we may judge fr > acc . life. 
From MS. of Dr. Charles Burney. was an abbreviation for «* Undecimmillia given os those a stipe ak co aes 
— martyrum virginum,” they made, out of velled in them, and by some recent m4 hire 
It should not be ourchiefest ends two virgins, the whole eleven thousand. lications on the subject.” man 
eg ee Se Senn ene oae finale, Mock Pearls.—\legal fishing, for the stree 
on wey oh ’ A French writer, relating that Marl- | furtherance of a curious purpose, has by h 
10 have the power, and do no good. ’ 4 “a oe ivde , 
borough broke an officer, translates it by lately been discovered on the ‘Thames :— C) 
Quoth Rochefoucaultt, theyre understood | roué; * breken on the wheel.” regular fishermen and large bodies of us tc 
To claim our love for doing good ; poachers sweep the ‘Thames, night and 
For if they claim it, very fit day, of all the white fish, for the sake of 
They something do to merit it. _ Another French writer, translating | their scales merely ; these are suld to Jews For 
Love iu Friendship °s understood Cibber’s play of Love’s Last Shift, entie | for manufacturing beads in imitation of Si 
9 ~° 6670 - sa . =e Ova cenlac ar . , . > 
When power joins will to do us good. tled it thus > La Derniére Cheinise de | pearls ; roach scales are sold at is. per pe 
T. W. K. l’ Amour. quart, dace 25s., Whilst for bleak, 4]. 4s, H 
a quart is the present market price inDuke’s | gua, 
— Another, in the Life of Congreve, has : ew besoin ne em ofl hg he “4 and 
, translated the like play of the Mourne | ;’ : aS ee org 
Earl > Tn lig octr Re ; ai. ae fully mangled, they are tossed back into 3 
. q b } 2. ing Bride, “* L’Epouse du Matin. the water to linger and die in torture | pies 
; , ; liar 
THE FUNERAL OF THE ROSE. Sir John Pringle, in one of his works, VARIETY hec 
By Rob ick, 16 mentions his having cured a soldier by ‘ asians en 
y Robert Herrick, 1048, D p 
Tue Rose was sick, and smiling died; the use of two quarts of Dog and Duck* ies a err E 
And, being to be sanctified, . water daily. A French physician, in HE following lines are said to have retu 


his translation, specifies it as ** an ex- 
cellent broth, made of a dog and a 
duck.” 


About the bed there sighing stood 

The sweet and flow’ry sisterhood ; 

Some hung the head ; while some did bring, 
To wash her, water from the spring; 

Some laid her forth ; while others wept ; 
But all a solemn fast there kept: 

The holy sisters some among 

The sacred dirge and tentral { sung : 

But ah! what sweets smelt every where, 
As heaven had spent all perfumes there. 


tation on Milton :— 

On MILTON’S EXECUTIONER. 

Did Milton’s prose, oh Charles! thy death 
defend? 

A furious fue, unconscious, proves a friend : 
On Milton’s verse does Bentley comment? 
know, 

A weak, officious friend, becomes a fue: 
Whilst he would seem his author’s fame to 


been written in a copy of Bentley’s Disser- pos 





Dr. Johnson, while compiling his 
Dictionary, sent a note to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, to inquire the etymo- 
logy of the word ‘** CuRMUDGEON.”’ 
Having obtained the desired informa- 











At last, when prayers for the dead, ne further, 

And rites were all accomplished, tion, he recorded in his work the obli- | The Murderous critic has avenged thy Mur- 
They, weeping, spread a lawny loom, gation to an anonymous writer :-— ther! | 

And clos’d her up, as in a tomb. CurMubGEon, Ss. a vicious way of pro- A happy invention of the painter 1s to 
nouncing ca@ur méchant.—An unknown | pe seen in’an altar-piece at Worins, where : 
” correspondent. ; the virgin throws the infant Saviour into sul 
* By a mistake at the press, Nos VIII and | _ Ash copies the word into his Dic- | the hopper of a mill, while from the other roy 
1X were inserted last week, instead of Nos. | tionary, in this manner :— side, he issues changed into little morsels Jul 
Vi and VII.—Ep. ' Curmupceon, from the French ceur, | of bread with which the priests feast the the 
+ Sec Rochefoucault’s Maxims. Ed 1706, }«* unknown,” and méchant, ‘* corres- | people. de: 
. 124. ” ; ; —.™ we 
, t The tentral was a service of thirty masses, pondent. Sterne’s Maria.—Mr. D Israeli, in = At 
which were usually celebrated, upon as many} * The sign of a public-house, and tea-gar- work on the “ Literary Character,” remark: bs 
different days, for the dead. See Du Cange, | dens, with a mineral spring, lately standing in | !NQ On the vast difference which frequently ns 
P : exists between the literary character, (4 - 


Glossarium ad Scriptores medix, et infime 


St. George’s Fields, near London, now the site 





Latinitis. 





of the new Bethlehem Hospital. —E pb. pourtraved in their works), and the per 
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sonal character of authors, illustrates his 
observations by the example of the author 
of Maria” and ‘the Story of Lefevre”. 

«By some unpublished letters of 
Sterne, in Mr. Murray’s collection of au- 
tographical letters, it appears, that, early 
in life, he deeply fixed the affections of a 
young lady, during a period of five years, 
and for some cause, | know not, he sud- 
denly deserted her and married another. 
The young lady was too sensible of this 
act of treachery: she lost her senses, and 
wasconfined in a private mad-house, where 
Sterne twice visited her. He has drawn 
and coloured the picture of her madness, 
which he himself had occasioned! ‘This 
fact only adds to some which have so 
deeply injured the sentimental character 
of this author, and the whole spurious race 
of his wretched apes. His life was loose 
and Shandean, his principles unsettled, 
and it does not seem that our wit bore a 
single attraction of personal affection about 
him, for his death was characteristic of his 
life. Sterne died at his lodging, with nei- 
ther friend nor relative by his side: a 
hired nurse was the sole companion of the 
man whose wit found admirers in every 
street, but whose heart could not draw one 
by his death-bed.” 


Craniology.--A correspondent requests 
us to insert the following 


QUERY 
For the advocates of craniological phy- 
siognomy, and cranular disposition to 
particular pursuits. 


Had the nations of Lacedemon and 
Scandinavia, who, educated for the sword, 
and had no minds but for the contest, the 
organ of ‘‘ combativeness?” If they had, 
were their dispositions formed by the pre- 
dominance of the organs, or by the pecu- 
liar circumstances which obliged them to 
become military go preserve their inde- 
pendence ? 

English Weather. —A Frenchman on his 
return from his travels, speaking of the dis- 

osition and manners of the inhabitants of 
ndon, observed they were by far the 
most anxious about the state of the wea- 
ther of any people he had ever visited, as, 
not contented with making it the first topic 
of conversation during the day, they em- 
ployed men to wake them every half hour 
inthe night and inform them if any altera- 
tion had taken place. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 


The Season.— America appears to have 
Sulfered from intense heat equally with Ku- 
rope. A New York paper, of the 14th 
ys Says—‘ The thermometer, during 
le last two days, has indicated a greater 
degree of heat than has been experienced, 
We believe, for the last eight or ten years. 
At three o'clock, on Saturday, the mer- 
Cury stood, in the shade, at 93, and at the 
‘ame hour, on Sunday, at 96.” 
ltis stated, from Philadelphia, that the 
‘ermometer, in that city, lately stood at 
‘82, average 100 degrees; and that four 
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| or five persons died by imprudently drink- 


ing cold water, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent warnings that have been given. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that the 
heat of the present summer season has 
been (as far as we have intelligence) uni- 
versal. From the north to the south of 
Europe, there has been a higher and 
longer continued degree of heat, than 
during the preceding period of at least 
forty years. 

‘The oak trees were never remembered 
to be more burthened with acorns than at 
this time, in all parts of the island. The 
produce of a single tree, on the estate of 
G. Witherden, near Bethersden, in Kent, 
sold, a few days ago, for the extraordinary 
sum of five pounds. 

Onions are, this year, in consequence of 
the long continuance of dry weather, 
alinost as dear as peaches, a tolerable 
sized onion selling at this time in Covent- 
Garden Market for two-pence, and an in- 
different peach for very little more. 

Agriculture.—A correspondent assures 
us, that if an early crop of beans be well 
cleaned from the stalks, and the latter 
cut down to within a foot of the ground, 
the same root will afterwards yield a second 
crop, nearly equal*to the first. 

Mariner’s Compass.—A young man has 
lately invented a curious manner of puri- 
fying iron, by which the magnetic power 
is totally absorb: this he has applied to 
the compass, pre. °:° g any influence be- 
ing exerted onth. v«- ile by outward iron 
bodies, by which several ships have been 
lost. ‘The iron above mentioned is so 
hard as to cut glass. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





August 21 to 27. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Rural Residences; consisting of a Series of Designs, in 
Twenty-seven Coloured Engravings, for Cottages, small 
Villas, and other ornamented Buildings. By John B. Pap- 
worth, Imperial evo. il, 11s. 6d. 

ARTS. 

A Sclection of Ornaments, in forty pages, for the Use of 
Sculptors, Painters, Carvers, Modcllers, &c. Printed at 
the Lithographic Press. Part 2. Super Royal. 4to, 11. 113, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count Las Casas, the Companion of Buonaparte, 
communicated by himself; comprising his secret Correspon- 
dence with Lucien Buonaparte, the Narrative of the Voyage 
to St. Helena, &c. avo.ss, 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

The American Negociator ; consisting of Tab'es of Ex- 
changes of the United States, Value of Coin, Rates of 
Postage, New Tariff of Duties, &c. By the Editor of 
Mortimer’s Dictionary. 18mo. 4s. bound, 

LAW. 

The Statutes relating to Bankrupts, with Notes, and a Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, on the Revision of the Bankrupt 
Laws. By Wm. David Evans, Esq: 8vo. 9s. 


MEDICINE. 
Remarks on Burns and Scalds. By Nodes Dickinson. vo, 5s. 
POLITICS. 
Manuscrit de Isle D’Elbe. Publie par Le Comte. svo. 3s. 
NOVELS. 


Lee Jeunes Vendéens, ou le Frere et la Soeur, a Tale founded 
on real Facts. By the late Madane Bernard. 12mo. 4s. 
bound. 

POETRY. 

A Miscellany of Poetry; in Two Parts. By John William 
Pfeil. 8vo. 7s. 

Gastronomia, ou el Arte de Comer: Poema didactico, en 4 
Cantos, traducido por M. P.S. Salvador. 12mo. 65. 


THEOLOGY. 

An Appeal to Scripture and Tradition, in Defence of the 
Unitarian Faith. 1gmo. 6s, 

Nautical Essays ; or, a Spiritual View of the Ocean and Mari- 
time Affairs; with Reflections on the Battle of Trafalgar 
and other Events, By the Author of the Retrospect. 


12Mo, 55. 
TOPOGRAPHY: 


Views of the Caves near Ingleton, Gordale Scar, and Malham 
Cove, in Yorkshire. Drawn and engraved by William 
Westall, A. R. A. Imperial 4to- 11. 13. 


She Drama. 


Covent GarvdEN THeatre.—This the- 
atre, during the recess, has been embel- 
lished and decorated anew. ‘lhe ceiling 
now corresponds in richness of ornament 
with the aha parts of the theatre, and ‘is 
formed by pannels encircled with gold 
mouldings, filled with the national .em- 
blems of the Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock, 
embossed in burnished gold, which termi- 
nate in the grand central star. “The house 
has been entirely fresh painted, and the 
ground is a warm salmon colour. The 














| following new performers are engaged :— 


In Tragedy.—Mrs Yates and Miss Somer- 
ville: the former is said to resemble, in voice, 
form, and dignity, her great predecessor of the 
same name; and Miss Somerville is said to be 
so much improved by practice and experience, 
that the critics of Liverpool, Bath, Birming- 
ham, and Cheltenham, have pronounced her a 
first-rate tragic actress. 

In Opera ——Mrs. Dickous, whose fame and 
success in Italy nearly equalled Mrs. Billing- 
ton’s; Mr. Hunt, whose voice in some degree 
is similar to Incledon’s; Mr. Davies, a pupil 
of Lanza’s ; and Pyne, late of Drury Lane. 

In Comedy.—Mrs.C. Kemble; Mrs. Hill, so 
long the star of Bath; and Mr. W, Farren, the 
celebrated representative of Sir Peter Teazle, 
Lord Ogleby, and others of the late Tom King’s 
parts, from Dublin. [With these will be united 
the former company, as Miss O’ Neill, Miss Ste- 
phens, Miss Brunton, Mrs. Faucit, Miss Foote, 
Miss Matthews, Young, C. Kemble, Macready, 
Abbott, Fawcett, Jones, Liston, Emery, Terry, 
Blanchard, Farley, Duruset, Taylor, the Den- 
netts, Noble, Lupino, Grimaldi, &c.] 


Drury Lane will open under far less 
auspicious circumstances; the conduct of 
the Sub-Committee has driven some dis- 
tinguished favourites from their lists, and 
they have no other novelty to present than: 
that of a reduction in the prices of adinis- 
sion: an experiment which we fear will 
neither benefit the interests of the drama 
nor the public. ‘The boxes will, in future, 
be 5s., half price, 3s.; pit 3s., half price 
2s.; gallery as before.—Mr. Sinclair, late 
of Covent Garden Theatre, is engaged 
here. Mr. H. Johnston retains his situa- 
tion as actor at Drury Lane Theatre; but 
the chief management is wholly confined 
to Mr. Stephen Kemble, under the autho- 
rity of the Sub-Committee. ‘This gentle- 
man, who is by no means destitute of lite- 
rary and histrionic talent, is not unknown 
to the public. Some fifteen years ago, he 
first appeared at this theatre, in the cha- 
racter of Falstaff, and was introduced by 
the following address, written by himself :— 
“A Falstaff here to night, by Nature made, 
Sends to your favourite Bard, his pond’rous 
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No man in buckram he! no stuffing gear! 
No feather-bed, wor e’en a pillow bier ! 
But all good honest flesh, and blood and bone, 
And weighing more or less some thirty stone ! 
Upon the Northern coast, by chance we caught 
him, 
And hither, in a broad wheel’d waggon brought 
him; 
For ina chaise the varlet ne’er could enter, 
And vo mail coach en.such a fare would ven- 
ture ; 

Blest with unwieldiness, at least his size 

Will favour find in every Critic’s eyes: 

And shouldshis hamour, aud his mimic art, 
Bear due proportion to his outward part, 

As once "twas said of MACKLIN in the Jew~ 
This is the very Fulstaff Shakespeare drew ; 

To you, with diffidenge, he bids me say, 
Should you approve, you may commanuil his 

stay, 

To lie and swagger here another day; 
If not, to better men, he'll leave his ¢ ick, 

And go, as ballast, in a colliery back.” 
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Original Boetry. 


MEMORY’S TRANCE. 





Ou! I have often seen the tear 

Prom Pity’s eye flow bright aud clear, 
Whea Syinpatiy has bid it stay, 

And tremble on its timid way ; 

But there's a tear more pure and bright, 
And moulded with as soft a light, 

The tear which gushes in the eye, 
l'resh from the founts of Memeccy. 


Ah, Fanny! when this bright tear steals 
Where some too faithful heart conceals 
The fairy spell of passion’s glow, 

Which once it felt?twas bliss to know, 
While Fancy, bov’riug o’er the trance 

Of Mery, brings each faithless glance, 
Fach well-taught look, and winning sinile, 
That lovely eyes beam’d to beguile, 

* Pill vanishing, with with’ring power, 
They fled, like those which o’er the flow’r 
Glane’d by the nooutide’s scorching ray, 
Untimely steals its bloom away. ; 


Yet morning's dew will oft revive 

The flow’r again, and bid it live, 

And blossoms wake from buds that slept 

Before the tear of heav’n was wept; 

But ah! when Memory’s sad tear starts 

Upon the waste of blighted hearts, 

It flows not with reviving skill, 

But makes the heart more desert still. 
T. W.K. 





TO FORTUNE. 
Fortune '—how vain thy flattring voice, 
And all thy gilded smiles, to me! 
Tho’ poor, my heart shall still rejoice, 
And never be allur’d by thee. 


Thou boast’s of radiant pomp and show, 
And all the glare of golden pride ; 

But can’st thou stop the tear of wee, 
Swell’d by affliction’s flowing tide? 


Ah no! thon can’st not heal the breast, 
O’erwhelm'd with sorrow’s genuine pain; 
Then go deceit, and ne'er molest 
My mean but friendly cot again. 
That heav’nly bliss [ still shall hope to find, 
Which soothes all sorrow, and contents the 





LOVE; 


A few Lines touching its FORGETFULNESS, as 
exemplified in the Case of Betty, a Furmer’s 
Maid. 


(Written in Huntingdonshire, August, 1318.] 





** We that are true lovers run into strange capers; but all 
is mttal in nature, so is all nature, in love, mortal in folly.’s 
As yeu like it 





“Ou dear me,” cried Bet, “*tis all dolly-my-wig» 

As she rattled her churn, “ Ma’am, the but- 
ter won't come 3 

That miller, ad-rat-him, a wicked young prig, 

Hath play’d me some trick: quoth her. mis- 

tress, “ Hum!” 

Why “twas known well enough, that Poor Bet, 
in love’s dream, 

Had put in some water, and left out the cream. 


Que morn to the hay-field, to help ’em rake- 
after, 
Bet hurried betimes, and what thinkst thou 
befel her? 
The guls they all giggled, the men were all 
laughter, 
I wot Betty blush’d, as she “went for to 
teli,” ah, 
That thinking of Robin, she (maidens take 
warning ) 
Forgot to get into her stockings that morning. 


Lord, Mistress! Wye know, ma’am, the well 
is quitedry, 
What, what shall we do for some water for 
tea? 
fudeed, and indeed, ma’am, I don’t tell 2 lie.” 
* You great stupid hussey, Bet, how can that 
be?” 
The treth is, Bet stroll’d to the horse-pond, (a 
drone!) 
Which always in summer is dry as a bone. 


* Here Bet, take the tea-cupsaway---get a cloth-- 

A clean one—and wipe them.—bet, do it, 
you rsclf, 

Mor that clildven shov'4 handle my pots I am 
loth.” 

“Very well, Ma’am,” quoth Betty; Bet goes 
to the shelf, 

Takes all the best china down—e’cn to a cup— 

And, tho’ perfectly clean, washes all of it up! 


Oh! Oh! were Linto my cold grave toss*d!” 

“ Hicy, Betty! why, what is the matter, 
good Bet?” 

“Pshall.ve! Pshalldie! oh! the baby is lost— 

Ll have sought fer this hour, and awt found 


it yet.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! my good Betty,”—en passant, a 
smile— 

She had got the dear thing in her arms all the 
while ! 


To finish—there’s one thing she could not en- 
dure: 

Now Bethad’at made the boys’ beds—could 
it be! 

She was sure, and she stood to’t, she’d made 
"om—dquite sure, 

And would’nt believe tt “not never,” not she. 

Bet was right; but 1 must say the accident vext 

us, 

She had been to, and made, all the beds at the 

next house ! Bepro. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some of the Anagrams collected for us by C 
F.R. are anticipated in Ordovex’s letter on 
Anegrammatism, which Jast shall have an 





mind. H. GuBBINs. 
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Upon examining the Parody on Gray's immortal 
Elegy, we cannot think it worthy our eae 
tion. We are equally obliged to oy, Car 
respondent. : 

NisBy was too late. 

“To an Apple,” and “ Trees,” are not the best 
effusions of their author. 

Ab Occideute,” and **A Correspondest,” anon 

Among the errors of the press in our preced, 
ing Number, the sentence beginning “J, 
Europe, we wait,” &c. (page 1, col. 3, note,) 
should have read, “In Europe, we wait fo, 
great occasions, before we use great words, 
or express great sentiments.” At P- 3h, 
col. 1, note, for “foisted in,” read * foiste, 
info; and same page, col. 2, dele the tws 
lines of poetry which follow the title “ Lite. 
rary Scraps,” and for * A many songs,” read 
** Many songs,” and for “ has been written.” 
read “ have;” at p.353, col. 9, }. 58, fay 
“ Hengwot,” read ** Hengwrt.” 





ADVERTISEMENT. 








I. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Speedily will be published, 
| A Copy of a Paper preseuted, in December 
1312, tothe Rizht Hon. Earl Bathurst, &c, &e. &c., entitled 
A PROPOSAL FOR THE CONQUEST OF LOUISIANA; 
to wiich is added, Additional Remarks, occasioned by the 
passing Events in Florida, 
Py E. A, KENDALL, Esq., F. A, S. 

“The British threatened to dispossess us of New Oriean, 

and shut at once the great outlet of the Western Country.” 
Natisnal Intelligenecr, fuly 7, 1818+ 


IT. 
ENGLAND'S DOMESTIC CRISIS. 


By the same Author, 
ENGLAND'S DOMESTIC CRISIS: a Plea 
for the Constitution and for the Country. 

«“ Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen!”---Niilton. 
#,.¥* In this work the Author will inquirc, 1. What is the 
Constitution of England ? 2. In what manner, and from what 
causes, are we now threatened with its loss? s. What would 
be the consequences, to all classes of Englishmen, and to the 
whole world, of such a loss? and, 4. What means are yet lete 
in our hands, for preventing its occurrence ¢ 

118. . 
, siete 
COLONIAL JOURNAL. 
THE Editor of the Colonial Journal bas 


I . P oh. y yele ~ 
the pleasure to assure the Readers of that Work, that he < 
s arhict > “AI 2 } e yee 
surmounted the obstazles which have for some time pre 





its regular quarterly Publication, and that, ina very ' 
Months, he will have wholly recovcred the lost time. 
is his intention to publish, in the present Month, the ~— 
Number, which has been so !ong deficient 3 and, at oe “ee 
time, No. IX containing Views of the present posture ya . 
fairs in Ceylon, the Arctic Expeditions, West India and “ 
American Affairs, &ce. &e. On the first of November ws 
appear Nos. Vil and X, and on the first of Januuys , pe 
Nos. VIII and XI; on the first of February, N o. XII; . 
on the fitst of April, N>, XIU, from which period the wn 
nial Journal will be published regularly on the 1st of January, 
April, July, and October, in cach Year. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, 
noster Row; J: M Richardson, Coranhill; and J. Bout 


and Joy, Pater 
h, Duke 
Street, Portland Piace. 
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Published by A. CHRISTIE, 362, Strand (th 
front of Exeter Change); F. hi eRe 
‘and J. CHAPPELL, 98, Cornhill; and ¢ 
REYNOLDS's Subscription Reading-Koom 
137, Oxford Street ; wirere Communicate 
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to their own places of residence. } 


ed. 
their 
ent 


give 








early place, 
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